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CHAPTER IV. 


Like as the culver on the bared bough 
Sits mourning for the absence of ber mate, 
And in her songs sends many a wishful vow 
For his return that seems to linger late; 
So I, alone now left, disconsoiate, 
Mourn to myself the absence,of my love, 
And wandering here and tnere all desolate, 
Seek with my plaints to match that mournful dove. 


A moment or two after the scene of the 
tragedy was crowded with persons from the 
house, Mrs. Agincourt, who had heard Grace’s 
shriek, being one of the first to arrive. Her 
husband followed. Aylesbury, turning to leave, 
met him face to face. He laid his hand on the 
old man’s arm. 

“TI owe it to myself,” he said, “before I go 
to tell you—whose kindness and hospitality I 
shall never forget—that this quarrel was none 
of my seeking. I was driven into it to protect 
my life. It was not my fault.” 

His hearer listened in a sort of dazed way 
fora moment. He hardly knew, as yet, exactly 
what had happened. He stared, shook his 
head, freed himself from the young man’s touch, 
and hurried on without reply. 

Aylesbury, thus repulsed, turned for a last 








look in the direction of Grace with the secret 
hope that she might recall her cruel decision. 
But she did not even look up. 

** She has cast me off for ever,” said the young 
man. ‘ What have I left to live for ?” 

And mounting his horse he rode off. 

“Tf I could only remain till to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘But the orders tojoin are marked ‘ Im- 
mediate.’ Gracious heavens! am I to be parted 
from Grace for ever inthis way without any 
fault of my own? 1 cannot go till I have heard 
from the Hall. I will wait a few hours, and 
meantime send a note to Grace, telling her the 
real state of affairs. By riding harder and 
faster I can make up for the lost time.” 

His first act, therefore, on reaching his own 
house was to write to Grace, despatching the 
missive by a trusty servant. 

The messenger fulfilled his errand faithfully ; 
that is, so faras he could. But though he de- 
livered Aylesbury’s letter it never reached 
Grace; for her father, taking it from the hand 
of the footman who brought it in and recog- 
nising the writing, tore it angrily up. 

“Tell the boy there is no answer,” he said, 
sternly. Nor did he then or ever after mention 
the circumstance to Grace. Much less did he 
inform her of what Aylesbury himself had told 
him. ‘TI would not have believed it of him,” 
said the old baronet. ‘To pretend he was 
forced into it! That is the worst of all.” 

Thus it was that our heroine was left in ig- 
norance, and the silence of Aylesbury surprised 
her. She hardly remembered what sne had 
said in that first burst of horror ; but whatever 
it was Aylesbury should have made allowances 
for it, she thought and sought an explanation. 








All that day and all of tne next she expected 








a message. Not a footfall sounded in the cor- 
ridor that she did not start, thinking it might 
be a servant with a letter. But wnen on the 
afternoon subsequent to the encounter sne 
heard that her lover had gone she gave up ail 
hope. 

** Itis over,” she said. 
make. Oh! the horrible passions of men.’ 

Meantime, Aylesbury’s servant nad brought 
back quite a rose-coloured account of his doings, 
and when his master asked if the note had been 
sent up to Miss Agincourt answered : 

“Snore ’nuf, Mars’ Philip, shore ’nuf. But 
de word sent back was, dere was noanswer. As 
to de young gemman, he’s in a tad way. 
Doctor say he shore todie. ’T'ain’tno great loss 
noways, fora wuss mars’ nebber was. De way 
he knock de boys ’bout for nufiin at ail de 
Lord help ’em.” 

It was with a sad heart, therefore, that 
Aylesbury set forth on his journey. ‘Ine only 
thing now left for him was to seek distruction 
and forgetfulness. “ 

“‘Perhaps,” he said, as he rode northward, 
it may be my good fortune to be sent on & 
forlorn hope. Death would be a glad release.” 

Aylesbury had already lost nearly twenty-four 
hours. But as he rode a splendid horse, and his 
servant had one equally high-vred, he soon made 
up for this. His course led him past the site of 
what is now Washington city, but which was 
then only a low, uninhabited plain, and so on to 
Baltimore, then a town of only about eignt thou- 
sand inhabitants or so. Crossing the Susaue- 
hanna, near the head of Elk, he continued his 
progress till he reached Philadelphia, which, 


«He had no excuse to 


’ 





though it contained a population of vut little 
more than forty thousand, was altogether the 
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largest and richest place in America, and both 
politically, commereiaily and ¢ocially the me- 
tropolis. Forty-eignt hours after he was in 
campand paying his respects to the Commander- 
in-Coief. 

Washington at this period was in the prime 
of nis manhood, being not quite fifty years old. 
‘be great chief is known generally to this gene- 
ration by Stuarj’s portrait of him, painted ten 
years later, when age had begun somewhat to 
teilon him. The picture which best represents 
him as he appeared at this time is the portrait 
by Peale. He had already, however, the imposing 
presence and dignified address by which he is 
traditionally known to posterity. 

In the presence of this august personage Ayles- 
bury forgot for awhile even the cruelty of Grace. 
‘The reserved yet kindly manner of Washington 
had the effect on him it bad on everyone else; 
he was not only lost in admiration, but he was 
awed also. 

« He is a man to die for,” he said to himself. 
- Welcome to our ranks,” said the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, taking Aylesbury’s hand 
kindly, even warmly, “Il remember your father 
well. We were comrades in Braddock’s war. If 
he were alive to-day be would be here with us, 
I am sure, for he was the soul of honour, brave 
as @ lion, the foe of injustice in every form. In 
his svead Iam happy to greet his son. Iam 
glad teo to hear that you nave lived in France 
und kmow already some of the brave officers, La 
Fayeme, Lauzan, and others who have come out 
to us; for you can be of great service, as unfor- 
tunately few of us speak their language and 
fewer understand them as only a person edu- 
cated ia Paris can understand them. Already 
there are little jealousies which I leok to you, in 

especial, to ‘smooth away. Your father had 
great tact and you srmind: me of him ae 
You will understand the opinions, modes 
thought, and evem prejudices of our aiken, 
and iuterpret them, so to speak, to oar own 
ofiicers.”” 


Aylebbory bowed assent. This was being 
received with a favour he ‘oad Tittle expected. | 
Wi ishington eontinued, 

‘I have just heard: that the Marquis de la 
Foyer te Prem cw nee with both naval 


and wilitary reinforcements forus, and that “he 
may be expected daily. His arrival I hope will 
put a new tace on affairs. We shall I trust rbave 
hot vai. At present we are not able to cope 
with Sir Henry Clinton—at least, not to act offen- 
sively, but when the marquis comes we shail be 
more than his match, I believe. All this in eonfi- 
dence however. Andnow good morning. You 
see,’ turning to a table covered with papers, “I 
am not exactly master of my time. But come 
this afternoon and dine with me.” 

rare for the great chief to talk so 
pt with his intimates, and Aylesbury 
He bowed low and 


atG Was 
lon, exce 
realised tue condescension. 
left. 

But that night in this troubled dreams there 
mingled with the sorrowful face of Grace that 
always haunted them the august presence of 
Washington, though there was a smile on the 
countenance of the latter that seemed to augur 
good ratuer that ‘iL 


CHAPTER V. 
By d Ly or ni ht, in weal or woe, 
bhi s hea rt, no longer free, 


Mest vear the love it cannot show 
Aud silent ache for thee. 


Artrspory had left home, as we have seen, 
expecting that his rival would die within 
twenty-four hours. But the wounded man did 
not die. 

Ke began to rally, on the contrary, after the 
first day, and if our hero could bave remained a 
little longer he would have heard tne good news. 
As it was e was ignorant of it for months. 

Communication between different parts of the 
country was diffic ult, for there were no railroads 
in those Gays, the highways were bad, and stage- 
coaches even, except between principal towns, 
were unknown. 





j 


Occasionally a letter came; but eegesaii it 
was only, when an officer who had been a neigh- | 
bour went away on furlough that news was nad 
by anyone of events transpiring at home. 

It was in this way that Aylesbury learned 
finally of his rival’s recovery, for he had neither 
mother, nor sister, nor any intimate friends .to 
write to him. 

& young lieutenant, who resided not far from 
Yorktown, and who had been absent on sick- 
leave, returned one day. 

« By-the-bye,” he said to Aylesbury, “ I heard 
of something you’re interested in. ‘That bully 
of an Agincourt, whom you pinked in a duel, as 
they say down there—how close -you’ve been 
about it here—is going to maxey is cousin, 
whom, I believe, you know.’ 

“What!” exclaimed Aylesbury. “ He didn’t 
die after all ?” 

“No. Didn’t youknow? Old Doctor @rains 
says he had the constitution of amex, whichwas’ 
what saved him. The fellow was delirious the 
first day-with fever, but after that he rallied). 
and is now aswell and hearty as ever,” 

“But he is going to marry Grace— com Mi Ain 

mean—— 


my knowing it. 8 
in my opinion—— 

“If you please,” pace yn 
ing himself together, ™ rather Mies 4 
court’s name was not mentioned. I, at least, 
make no compiaint.” 

«No, Sigel. Yaieoeane eases if it was 
your death-wound. I know the stoek you come 
of, and that is game to the But 
there yon meedn’t turn away. I’m a garruious 
fellow, they all tell me, but I mean well, and 
there are sin this matter that you ought 
to know. For instance, this fellow says you 
provoked the fight, that he only drew in self- 
defence, amd that you rum him through by a 
trick not as | 

“ Nay, nay, don’t treaitens! I don’t believe 
a word of it, for I know you both, and I know 
that he is a sneak and a bully and that you are 
a man of honour. Am illegitimate thrass! * 
Jove, it’s he that would/be guilty of it and not 
you. He’s a quarrelsome brute; I know him of 
old. 

«But I So he has persuaded Mr. Agin- 
court and his Cousin Bryan that his story is true, 
and so they have brougat Miss Agincourt round 
to their opinion, for the long and short of it is 
that she is to marry the fellow, and all I say is 
may she live to repent it, as she well deserves. 

“There, there, I mean no offence; but the 
whole peninsula is ringing with the tale of your 
mad attachment, and though I don’t want 
to probe your wound you ought to know the 
facts.” 

But Aylesbury did not wait to hear the other 
to the end ; he had turned away. 

‘Great heavens,” he was saying to himself, 
chafing, ‘‘am I sucha mark for the finger of 
scorn—a shame and a hissing? And taey will 
not listen to my explanation! I am condemned 
unheard. Ob! Grace, Grace, not even from you 
have I justice !”” 

The talkative but well-meaning lieutenant 
watched him as he strode moodily away. 

“ Poor fellow, I pity bim,” he said, “ though 
he has half a mind, as I see, to quarrel with me 
for telling him the truth. Butit’s theonly way 
to work a cure. Women are all alike. Miss 
Agincourt for all her sweet ways is no better, I 
daresay, than Jenny Coles, who jilted me so 
abominably and drove me to the war. I’ve no 
doubt this fine young lady flirted abominably 
with the captain; perhaps she even provoked 
the fight. Some of the jades like to think tnat 
men are at sword’s point about them. Well, I 
made a marrow escape myseif. If Jenny hadn't 
thrown me over l’d have been.a stupid country 
rustic still instead of a gay officer and something 
of a beau among the giris. Gad, I hope Ayies- 
bury will get over his affair as easily ; he’s too 
good a fellow to let. a petticoat ruin his life.” 

Is it any wonder tnat atter this Aylesbury 
threw himself with more carmestness than ever 


” 


inte the war, chafing at be inactivity which, ag 
the months rolled on,.continued to prevail ? 

For the brisk operations, to which Washington 
had looked. forward on our hero’s coming to 
camp, had been frustrated by the non-arriy al of 
the French fleet, which was blockaded at Brest, 
thus giving the British ships ascendancy on the 
eoasts of America. 

La Fayette indeed succeeded in reaching 
Rhode Island, but with only six thousand men; 
and there Washington went to meet him in 
July in order to concert operations. But it was 
wisely decided that their united forces were 
still unable to cope with the royal troops, or at 
least to force the evacuation of New York. 

In September came the treason of Arnold, 
which for a few days shook the infant confede. 
racy to its foundations. No one for awhile knew 
whom totrust. In fact never were the fortunes 
ofthe patriots at a lower ebb. For apart from 
the ascendancy of the British in arms the 
fimances of the new aimtion were in a ccndition to 
“make even the ul despair. 

“The paper m which Congress had 
relied had pepreeeaneae such a degree as to be 
pragtically worthless. Tise.consequence was that 
very few soldiers enlisted, and many of the oli 
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wise, to get on alone. 
To complete the reduction of the South was 
therefore their policy. To assist in this, Sir 
Clinton, the royal commander-in-ciici, 
despatched in the October of 1780 a force of 
three thousand men under General Leslie to 
Virginia. Just at that period however Corn- 
wallis was driving Green from the Carolinas 
and was in want of troops, so that he ordered 
Leslie to leave Virginia and go to Charleston. 
A further force was\in eonsequence despatched 
to Rienmond. This was sent out in January, 
1781, under the traitor, Arnold, and was sup- 
plemented two months later by another expedi- 
tion under General Phillips. 

The tide of war which up to this 
rolled past the Old Dominion now 
back and forth along the James river and its 
tributaries. 

During these twelve months life, for Grace at 
least, had been sad enough. The silence ot Ayles- 
bury weighed more and more on her spirits 
and finally on her health. She wasangry at her- 
self for what she called her weakness, and strove 
to conceal it even from ‘her mother. 

But the effort, though she succeeded, wore out 
her strength. Meantime her father, ana 0 
brother were urgent that the marriage with ber 
cousin, so long proposed, shotild take place soon. 
‘The constant pressure brought to pear on her 
was more than she could resist. 

«Had he only been true,” she eaid to herself 
thinking of Aylesbury, “I-eould “hold out for 
ever; but his prolonged silence is ® confession 
of guilt. If I only knew what'was rignt.” 

Her elder brother, meantime, had joined the 
royal army; but before he wentaway he reso sIved 
to wring from her if possible a conditional pro- 
mise. Ever since Aylesbury’s departure Bryan 
bad been kindness itself to Grace. * 

“You do not know how to treat her,” be said 
to his cousin. “ She is like a sensitive planv that 
loses if you touch it rndely. You are too roug® 
with her. Win her confidence by gentleness 5. ff 
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I were in your place I wouldn’t despair. Yes, 1 
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will talk to her if you wish it. You have, as you 
sir, Waited long enough. Perhaps as lam going 
away she will listen to me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Neglected beanty now is prized by gold, 
And sacred love is baseiy bought and sold : 
Wives are grown traffic, marriage is a trade, 
And when wa nuptial of two hearts is made 
There must of moneys too a wedding be, 
That coin as well as men may multiply. 


OnE day, coming out of the library, he-heard 
the whimper of hounds in front of the house,! 
and going to the hall door found that Grace was 
there surrounded by her pet dogs. ‘She had just 
returned from a ride, and having dismounted 
was patting her horse and feeding him with an 
apple. 

wt animated objects loved Grace, from the’ 
wild bird in the woods ‘and the rabbit that 
never fled at her approach to the great deer- 
pounds that were the pride of Agincourt House 
and the thoroughbred that carried her like the 
wind and yet stopped at her slightest word. She 
was never happier in these sad months than 
when out with ner horse and dogs.. Her favourite 
a indeed, in one sense, almost her only 
friend. 

‘To him when alone in the*woods, as she patted 
his neck after a sharp gallop, she breathed con- 
fidences and whispered of griefs that no one else 
neard of or even suspected. For this pet horse, 
Selim by name, was intimately connected with 
all her recollections of Aylesbury. Sie had 
ridden him always when Aylesbury had accom- 
panied her, and that had almost been daily 
during their brief intercourse. 

If ever her heart atone time softened towards 


when she was with Selim. Often, indeed, she 
could not but believe, notwithstanding all, that 
the innocence of Aylesbury would yet be 
proved, and the present was one of those occa- 
sions. She still wore her riding costume, an 
elaborate laced jacket of the fashion of that day, 
not.unlike the hunting costume at Compiégne, 
in the time of Louis Napoleon, but she had cast 
aside her hat, and her beautiful hair shone like 
molten gold in the sunshine. 

“You darling, Selim,” she was saying,asshe 
patted him. °** You darling.” : 

“Yes,” thought Bryan to himself; “it is 
darling something else that you really mean. 
What fools: girls are! She can’t get that fellow 
out of her head in spite of his base conduct. 
I wust speak my mind no matter what comes of 
At the sound of Bryan’s footsteps Grace 
turned quickiy. 

“Suppose you let-the boy take Selim,” Bryan 
suid. “I want to talk to you, Grace. Come into 
the room here.” : 

She smiled an assent and followéd him. 

_ “Tam glad to see you looking so well, dear,” 
ne said, when they were seated together in 
the great, cool drawing-room. ‘“'‘I'his fine 
Weather has quite brought the bloom to your 
cheeks. I hope you are done with that Ayles- 
vury, however.” 

_ She did not answer, but looked down, tapping 
her skirt the while with her riding-whip. 

“ You make no reply,” he said, after a pause. 
“But you know that I leave soon for Carolina 
to join the army,iand that I may never come 
back. What—tears ? You say I must not. talk so 
gloomily. But, my dear sister, my death is pos- 
sible, at leasti; and wise people always look facts 
in the face. What is to become of you if lam 
killed? Let metell you in confidence what. not 
even our mother knows. . My debts, contracted 
abroad, have nearly ruined us. You may weil 
start. You may welllook xeproachful. I deserve 
tall. Our good father, ever forgiving, has paid 
them for me, but the estate is mortgaged:in con- 
Sequence up to the hilt to our London solicirors, 
and there will be literally nothing left for 
mother or you.” 

“On! Bryan !? 
“ Yes; yousmay, well censure me,” 
Oh! I was not thinking of censuring you. 





I was thinking that this dear, dear old place was 
gone from us, probably for ever. You did not 
mean “to do wrong I know.” 

And she burst into tears. 

«There is a way to save the estate, my dear 
sister. ‘here, don’t cry. Don’t look so surprised. 
Give me your word to marry yourcousin and ali 
will go well, even #f Imever come back ; for he 
has promised when you are his wife to take up 
the mortgages. ~ He is'enormously rich, as you 
know, and can well afford to:do it. His motner, 
though a nobody, was the greatest heiress of 
these parts. Amd he loves'you.” 

“On! don’t, don’t,” cried Grace. 

“Tt is'for your own good, dear, that I urge it. 
He has some faults of’ ‘manner,*I grant.” 
He despised himself'as he spoke, but he knew 
he must goon. “ Those! you could easily correct 
when‘once you were his wife.” 

«Don’t; don’t,” again cried his sister. “You 
know Inever could alter him: Oh!is there no 
other way?’ She spoke brokenly now, and the 
tears:*were coursing down her cheeks. “ Is there 
no other-way? You shake your head. Heaven, 
help me!” 

She ouried her head in her hands for a few 
moments. ‘l'hen she looked up, bravely, but 
pale as a corpse. 

“Well, then,’ she said, “if you never come 
back to help poor papa, if in bis old age he has 
to be turned trom these doors, why, then, per- 
haps, lmay marry my cousin——” 

“* Lhat is the heroic girl I. knew you to be,” 
he said, drawing her to him soothingly. “I 
will not press you further. Perhaps things may 
turn out better than we think. I may find 
some rich heiress in tne Carolinas who may take 
a fancy to me, and so may be myself able to 
redeem the dear old estate. Dry your eyes, 


| dear. It will turn out alirigit, let us hope, after 
the absent lover more than at another it was | all.” 


It was in this way that Bryan, half selfishly, 
but also half because he realiy thought it to be 
for his sister’s interest, won from Grace her 
promise if anything happened to him to marry 
her cousin. Soon after ne left nome on his way 
to the Carolinas. 

Here, in the numerous skirmishes that took 
place, Bryan had ample opportunity to show 
that, in spite of this selfish nature, he inherited 
tne high courage which had made his ancestors 
famous;in the oldsknigntly days. He showed 
also that bravery is not;confined to one side in 
war, that men will die as loyaliy for the wrong; 
if they think it right, as for the right itself. Not 
even Sumter, or Marion, the must noted 
heroes on the American side, surpassed Bryan 
in the dashing character of their exploits. For 
some time too he bore a charmed life. He was 
heard of—-now on the coast, now in the interior, 
now capturing a convoy, now attacking some 
isolated post. But. at last his day came. 

One aiternoon, after a sharp skirmish in 
whieh his side‘was defeated, he found himself 
deserted and alone, with only his African body- 
servant left. Hscape. was impossible. There 
was no hope of succour. But surrender was not 
tobe thought of even for a moment; for in 
Bryan’s eye it was equivalent to dishonour. 

* What, yield to revels and traitors ?”’ he said 
to himself, and he set histeeth hard. ‘‘ Never! 
I should be ashamed ever to look Cornwallis in 
the face again.” 

Close by a naxrow path opened into the forest, 
the trees and undergrowth set :so thick on either 
side as to forbid entrance except directly in 
front, here Bryan ‘took his standand awaited 
his pursuers. 
**Diek,” he said, turning to his attendant, 
‘we'll hold this til} aid comes or die like true 
soldiers of theking. You'll stand by me, won’t 
you P”? 

“Yes, Mars’ Bryan, I’se stand by yer. I carry 
you many a day when you wus a little chile and 
I’se not leave you now. Only--only, Mars’ 
Bryan, wouldn’t it be jes’.as»well to run ? I t’ink 
we could dodge dese fellers--dey’re only 
pore, white trash+-in dis ’ere wood behind 
ui »” 


8. 
And he glanced regretfully into the thick 

forest, where the shades of night) were already 

beginning to make all: objects indefinite. 


“No,” said his master, “an Agincourt may 
die, but he cannot run away.” 

And, he thought of an ancestor of his, in 
Riehard Ceur de Lion’s time, who had held a 
gate all day, tradition said, against a horde of 
Saracens, in the Holy Land. 

‘* We can do as much now,” he said to him- 
self; then added aloud, quickly, as he saw the 
foe clese at hand, “Here they come. Haye at 
them !” 

When the stars rose an bour later they shone 
down on a cold, white, still face turned up to the 
pitiless sky.. Close by lay the body of tie black 
servant, who would have fled if he could have 
had his choice, but who stayed since those were 
his orders, ‘‘ To die with Mars’ Bryan.” Let us 
reverence heroism, whether in a bad cause or 2 
cood one, whether it be found in the long- 
descended patrician’ or in the poor black 
slave. 





CHAPTER VII. 


What is wedlock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife P 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 

Ir was in this way that Grace came to consent 
finally to marry her cousin. Of course, the 
ceremony could not take place, as we have said, 
until after some months of mourning. But it 
was understood from the very hour that Bryan’s 
death was known that her fate was fixed; she did 
not attempt to conceal the fact; she had given 
her word, and no Agincourt had ever broken 
faith. 

Besides, even now without the promise she 
would have yielded. For what else was there to 
be done? ‘To turn her father out.a homeless 
beggar in his old age was impossible. The union 
with her cousin, though it might sacrifice her 
own happiness, would, at least, secure that of 
her parent. 

“Not to marry him would not make me 
happier, for, alas! there can never be happiness 
for me,” she said to herself. ‘No, I woula yield 
now, even if I had not pledged myself to Bryan 
to do it.” 

It is in a similar spirit of martyrdom and 
self-sacrifice, alas ! that tens of thousands of her 
sex have walked over red-hot ploughshares in 
the past and will continue to do it to the end of 
time. 

If Grace had hesitated at all, if there had been 
no promise to her brother, she would not have 
hesitated after her mother appealed to her. So 
long as Bryan lived his father kept the secret of 
the son’s folly and extravaganee, forhe nourished 
in secret a hope thatsome means might be found 
to extricate the estate, possibly a brilliant mar- 


riage. 

But Bryan's death had frustrated these ex- 
pectations. Ruin stared the old man in the 
face. He broke down utterly, and in his grief 
and despair the truth came oat. He told his 
wife all. 

‘Oh! my darling, my darling!” eried the 
latter, as she flew to Grace and flung herself on 
the girl’s bosom, “you alone can save us! It 
would break your father’s heart, it would send 
his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, if he had to 
go forth in his old age landless and penniless. 
If ever you thougnt of Mr. Aylesbury at all, and 
I cannot believe you did, for all the traditions of 
your race would be against it, but if you ever 
did think of him his unprovoked assault on your 
cousin, his silence since, are proofs of his un- 
worthiness.” Her husband had kept the secret 
of Aylesbury’s letter even from her, so that she 
was sincere when she spoke inthis way. Will 
you sacrifice your father for a dream? Have 
you no pride? Is it possible that a child of mine 
should think of one who has acted so basely ? 
Grace, dear, say it is all a mistake on my part. 
that you have the spirit at least to resent 
treachery. On my knees I implore you.” 

She slid from the sofa where Grace was sitting 
and sank at the girl’s feet as she spoke. 

«“ Mother, mother !” cried the daughter, stoop- 
ing to raise her parent, “do not do that! I 
promise. Yes, I will marry my cousin. My 
‘father snail not suffer through me.” 
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And she clasped her mother in her arms, lifted 
her up beside her, and burst into a passion of 
weeping. 

The preparations for the wedding went on 
from that hour, for such was the difficulty of 
getting together materials fora trousseau in the 
state of war then prevailing that no time was to 
be lost. 

A few dainty articles were secured at Rich- 
mond, but most of the wedding paraphernalia 
had to be ordered at Philadelphia, which was 
the nearest port, where the foreign goods, con- 
sidered so necessary for ladies of condition, could 
be procured. In all these preparations Grace 
took no part. She was listless and uninterested. 
Most of her time was spent in long walks in the 
vain hope of finding forgetfulness. 

Perhaps in her secret heart she hoped that 
something would yet occur to save her. But 
there was one spot she studiously avoided ; it 
was that where the duel, if such it may be called, 
had taken place. 

She never approached it consciously, and when 
once or twice her footsteps wandered near it and 
sne found where she was she turned away with 
a shiver. 

But her hopes, if she ever really nourished 
any, were doomed to disappointment. . [The day 
preceding the marriage came and went. Aillthe 
preparations for the ceremony were concluded ; 
the house was full of guests. 

At her mother’s urgent request Grace retired 
at an early hour, for she was oniy too glad to be 
alone, to escape from the congratulations that 
seemed a mockery. 

Her destined husband had been to see her in 
the morning and had seemed to her more re- 
pulsive than ever. 

A cold shudder ran over her even now as she 
remembered the interview. At this last instant 
she thought of retreating ; but it was only for a 
moment. 

** No, it is impossible !’’ she cried, clasping her 
hands and looking up to heaven with streaming 
eyes. “‘I must goon. There is no hope. Father 
in heaven, give me strength !” 


(To ve Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Tue Ancient Rewations oF THE Moon anp 
Earru.—The first lecture of the session at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, was delivered 
by Dr. R. S. Ball, Astronomer Royal for Ire- 
land, on a ‘Glimpse through the Corridors of 
Time.” In the course of his remarks the lec- 
turer said:—While the day was gradually 
lengthening through the moon’s action on the 
tides, the earth reacted on the moon and drove 
it farther and farther away. The circle de- 
scribed by the moon was therefore gradually 
increasing, and thus the day was getting 
longer and longer as the moon was receding 
fartner and fartber. If they looked back to 
earlier periods the moon must, therefore, have 
been closer and closer to the earth. The farther 
they went back, and at one epoch, which he put 
at about 50,000,000 of years, the moon must 
have been very close to the earth, and then the 
day, instead of being twenty-four hours, would 
only be three hours long. ‘he closer the moon 
was to the earth the more quickly it revolved; 
and looking back to that remote period they 
had the extraordinary state of things in which 
the earth was spinning round once in every three 
hours, and the moon rotating once in three 
hours also. At that time the earth was really 
a mass of semi-molten matter, and if the oceans 
were there at all they were suspended in vapour 
round it. He showed that the nearer the moon 
to the earth the greater was the rise of the tide; 
and he calculated that, when the moon was so 
near to the earth, the tides must have been 216 
times as great as at the present time. Rising 
240 feet high, the tides would have washed over 
the whole of Engiand. 





Curap ANTISEPTIC AND DisINFECTANT.—Pro- 
fessor Beilstein has made comparative exveri- 
ments with disinfectants to determine their re- 
lative value as such. He arrives at the conclu- 
sion that aluminum sulphate is an effective and 
at the same time the cheapest substance arrest- 
ing putrefaction. If sufficient time is given for 
its action (two or three days), a four per cent. 
solution will effect more than a fifteen per cent. 
solution of ferrous sulphate, thereby counter- 
balancing any difference in price in favour of 
the latter. ides, a very crude article might 
be manufactured from clay and sulphuric acid, 
which would be very cheap indeed, A four per 
cent. solution of aluminum sulphate will kill all 
infusorial life; no matter how tenacious. _How- 
ever, this substance has no power of destroying 
putrid odours, and for this carbolic acid séems 
to be the only available article. Tne author 
inclines to the belief that this disinfectant does 
not merely supplant foul odours by its.own, but 
that the phenol enters into actual combination 
with the skatol of the fecal effluvia. He there- 
fore recommends aluminum sulphate, combined 
with a little phenol, as the most effectual as 
well as economical for rendering decaying or- 
ganic substances both odourless and innocuous. 

Tue Lieut or THe Stars.—For a number of 
years the special work carried on at the, Harvard 
University, under the direction of Professor 
Pickering, has been the measurement of theinten- 
sity of the light of the heavenly bodies. ‘Some of 
the results presented at a recent meeting of the 
Society of Arts, at the Institute of Technology, 
Boston, indicate measures almost incredibly fine. 
The light which falls upon the‘earth from the 
satellites of Mars, for example, is about equiva- 
lent to. what a man’s hand on whica the sun 
shone at Washington would reflect to Boston. 
The labour of measuring the brightness of all 
the visible stars was begun two years ago. It 
has since gone on at the rate of about 40,000 a 
year, and it will be completed’ next autumn. 

A Can Sonprring Macutne.—Mr. Henry RB. 
Robbins, of Baltimore, Md., has’ patented an 
improved machine for soldering the neads of tin 
cans to the bodies thereof. In this machine the 
cylindrical body of the can, having its heads 
applied, is held in horizontal position and rotated 
by vertically movingsupports and rotary holders 
or clamps, while the molten solder is discharged 
upon the joints of the can beads from an upper 
receptacle by hollow pistons or charges wnich 
are controlled by the operator. A liquid flux 
is automatically supplied to the jointand solder- 
ing irons brought in contact with the can by 
the same motion which brings the latter up 
against the discharge tubes of ‘the molten 
solder receptacle containing the charges. 
A single rotation of the can holders will suffice 
to secure a firm soldering of the heads to the 
body of the can, which may then be removed by 
sliding one of the rotary cam holders away from 
its end of the can. The machine is very inge- 
nious and complete in all its details. 

New Uses ror Burrato Sxins.—An inventor 
proposes to make machine gear wheels on raw 
buffalo hide by cementing and pressing together 
as many layers as are required for the breadth 
of the wheel. The blanks thus prepared are 
cut to form the teeth in the usual manner with 
suitable tools. The advantages claimed are 
smooth and noiseless action at very high speed, 
and greater durability without lubrication. 

Tue Lieut Sranparp For PxHoTromrTRy.— 
The Committee on Photometric Studies, ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, have issued 
their report. Among other things. they recom- 
mend that, for the determination of the illu- 
minating power of coal gas, the use of the 
sperm candle should be discontinued, and that 
for the future Mr. Harcourt’s air-gas flame, as 
defined in the appendix to 'the:report, should be 
employed instead; as a meane of affording with 
constancy the light of one average sperm candle. 
And in the event of any other mode of 'mea- 
suring the illuminating power of coal gas, such, 
for instance, as some modification of Messrs, 
Keat’s and Sugg‘s lamp or Mr. Methven’s lamp 
being resorted to on account of its practical 
convenience, this other mode of measurement 
should be standardised and from time to time 





checked, by comparison with Mr. Harcourt’s air. 
gas flame, which alone should be taken as the 
official standard. Tie details of the experiments 
and evidence, on which the recommendations 
are based, are given in an appendix. These 
experiments were mostly conducted under tie 
committee’s direction by Mr. Harold B. Dixon, 
the secretary to the committee. 

Compounp Stgam Enoines.—Hallauer’s re- 
cent experiments have led him to the conclu. 
sion that the difference between engines of one 
and two cylinders, in point of economy, is very 
slight. In ranging from 80 to 8,000 horse-power, 
with revolutions varying from 25 to 90 per 
minute, the expenditure of steam for a given 
amount of work remains the same for the same 
type of motor; the consumption for two cylin- 
der motors are identical for Woolf and compound, 
whatever may be the volumes of the cylinders, 
provided the motors are regulated so as to give 
the maximum efficiency; the expenditures of 
steam in motors of one,’two, and tpree vylinders, 
suitably regulated ,and constructed, are so 
nearly alike that the choice may ve governed in 
each instance merely by the fitness of the type 
of the engine for the particular purpose de- 
sired. 

PonarisaTion Or Acips AND ALKALIEs.— 
Asparagin is known to be an optically active sub- 
stance, and it was found by M. Pasteur tbat in 
alkaline solutions it sotated the plane of polarisa- 
tion to the left, in acids to the rigat. Herr Becker 
has lately described to the Berlin Chemical 
Society experiments made in order to determine 
the influence of different qualivies of alkalies 
and acids. He used solutions of soda, and of 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic acid. The 
last acts much more weakly, on the rotating 
power than mineral acids, and it is interesting 
to note that with gradual increase of the acid 
from zero a reversal occurs. The specific rota- 
tion, which in pure aqueous sclution (1390 
molecules) is about 5 degrees to the left, gra- 
dually diminishes, and with 10 molecules of acid 
the activity wholly .disappears. Proceeding 
further there is increasing rotation to the 
right. 

PuorocraPHine a Surr’s Covursr.—From 
America comes a suggestion to employ photo- 
graphy for tracing a ship’s course on the chart. 
Thechartis printed onsensitive paper—or, rather, 
on several sheets of sensitive paper—one sheet be- 
ing employed per diem. The sensitive chart sheet 
is mounted upon a bar magnet, so that the sheet 
is always kept north and south, and by means of 
clockwork tne magnet and sheet are advanced a 
certain distance during the twenty-four hours. 
This distance depends upon the clockwork, and 
the clockwork is regulated hour by hour, or at 
such intervals as the speed of the vessel is noted ; 
that is to say the clockwork, by adjusting the 
fly-wheel, may be altered with the speed of the 
vessel, whether this is going ten, twelve, or four- 
teen knots an houras the case may be. Asmall 
fixed lens concentrates a pencil of light from a 
lamp upon the moving sensitive chart, and this 
then becomes marked with the course of tbe 
vessel. 

An Avromatic Tratn Foe Srenat.—A 
French paper says that. the Southern of France 
Railway Company has attached to the loco- 
mative a steam whistle which prevents a train 
passing a danger signal in a fog or snow storm 
by clearly notifying the engineer of the danger 
ahead.) The whistle is connected with an insu- 
lated metallic brush placed beneath the loco- 
motive, so that when the train passes the 
signals the brush sweeps a copper-faced pro- 
jecting bar placed between the rails. This bar 
is connected with the positive pole of a battery 
having its negative pole in communication wita 
a commutator on the signal post, from which a 
wire leads to’ the ground. When the signal is 
line clear” the passage of the brush over tre 
fixed contact produces no result, but when the 
signal marks “danger” the commutator brings 
the negative poll of the battery in direct com- 
munication with the ground, and when the 
brush passes over the contact the completion of 
the electric circuit causes the whistle to De 
sounded and the engineer to be consequently 
warned. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Consid yee | tions, and take heed 

On stolen bread, though it be sweet, to feed. 
Sin, like a bee, unto thy hive may bring 

A little honey ; but expect the sting. 





THE interview with Lucius had a singular 
effect upon the girl who had been so anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. 

After their conference was ended she at once 
sought the seclusion of her own apartments, and 
there her moods were characterised by a strange 
and fitful variableness very different from her 
ordinary manner. 

At one moment she would sit in deep thought 
with her wistful gaze apparently dwelling upon 
the broad park, and her hands with their inter- 
locked fingers resting in her lap. From this 
mood of meditation she would pass to one of 
deep melancholy, when the violet eyes became 
suffused by tears and the rosebud mouth 
quivered with pain. Then again the drawn lines 
of her sad face would relax and the light of 
nappy hope would overspread the fair young 
countenance, only to be banished by thoughts so 
sudden and agonising that the girl would spring 
from her seat and traverse tne boudoir with 
hasty steps, to lapse presently into another fit 
of musing in which her mind was a chaos of 
confused memories, through which one face 
would appear persistently and mysteriously—a 
face only first seen tnat day—that of Lucius 
Lovelace, 

“TI must seek occupation or I shall go mad!” 
she cried, as she rose to her feet. 

Py first work could hardly be other than 
at for which she had sold herself to a lie, the 


(‘CHARLES CHEPSTOW, MISS. 


) assisting and comforting the beloved ones at 














home. Ah! what had she not made them suffer! 
She had hardly realised in the hurried action 
she had taken at Geneva and during the subse- 
quent bustle of travelling how dire must have 
been the pang endured by her mother’s loving 
heart. 

But now, in solitude and when she had 
gained what she had striven for, the realisa- 
tion burst upon her like a thunder-clap out of a 
clear sky. A very guif—horrible and impass- 
able, appeared to open between her and the 
loved ones—between her and truth and honesty. 
The mental pain which the misguided girl had 
suffered during the past hour had been inde- 
scribably terrible. She would have given her 
very life to have retraced the steps she had 
taken, but no way of so doing appeared pos- 
sible. 

How could she escape now from the false posi- 
tion in which she had placed herself? Was it 
possible that she should seek her own home and 
confess her deception to the trusting mother, to 
the honourable, high-minded sailor brother? She 
shuddered at the merest thought of such an 
ordeal. Could she look Lucius Lovelace in the 
face and confess her perfidy? That was equally 
impossible. She had known him but a day, but 
something at her heart said that his good 
opinion was very dear to her. 

And there was another consideration. She 
had slipped on in the path of deception until 
already it had narrowed to the bitterer way of 
crime. In her anxious care for those at home, 
and not knowing that Charles Chepstow had re- 
turned, she had, while at Paris, taken the little 
cheque-book from the writing-desk, and filling it 
in for fifty pounds had signed below, “ Miranda 
Chepstow.” 

A forger! 

And if she should now confess to her identity 
would the law not seize her—take her to prison, 
to the dock—perhaps to a penal establishment ? 
How would tne mother and brother whom she 
loved so well endure the public disgrace sne had 
brought upon them ? 


I THINK HE'S A SEAFARING MAN.” ] 











No, there was no retrieving the evil course. 
She must go on in the ways of deceit now to 
the bitter end. All that remained to her was 
to accomplish the purpose for which she had 
sinned and at least lift her mother and sister 
above privation. 

A knock which Hesbarecognised as that of her 
maid sounded on the door of the boudoir as the 
girl came to this conclusion. She hastily drew 
a handkerchief from her pocket and wiped her 
tear-swollen eyes, then placing her elbow on the 
occasional table standing near leaned her head 
upon her hand in such sort that her face was 
partially hidden and the traces of emotion iittle 
visible to the servant’s eyes. 

Come in.” 

The girl entered. 

‘A gentleman, leastways a man, wants to see 
you, if you please, miss.” 

The absence of the silver salver bearing a card 
showed that the individual alluded to did now 
carry any “ pasteboard,” hence he was only a 
** man” in the eyes of tne soubrette. 

«To see me?” said Hesba, with some sur- 
prise. “Is it not Mr. Lucius wnom he wishes 
to see ?” 

‘No, miss. He said he wanted to see Miss 
Lovelace.” 

“Very well; what name did he giv 

“Charles Chepstow, miss. I think heis asea- 
faring man.” 

Hesba drew her hand more closely over her 
face to conceal the deathly valior which had 
overspread it at the words. It was only by the 
strongest exertion of self-control tnat she could 
steady herself sufficiently to hide the shudder- 
ing which convulsed her frame. 

“* Charles Chepstow,” she said, at last, forcing 
out the words with difficulty. “That will be 
the brother of—of——” 

“Of Miss Hesba Chepstow, no doubt, miss,” 
said the girl, somewhat surprised at her mis- 
tress’s singular manner. 

“Go down, Susan,” said Hesba, brokenly, 
“give him my compliments—Miss Lovelace’s 
compliments—and tell him Iam sorry I cannot 
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gee him to-day. It is impossible, for I am too 
unwell.” 

And withdrawing her hand she raised her 
pale, haggard face. 


~ ‘Tne giri looked shocked at the change in her 
mistress’s appearance, and cried: 

«You are, indeed, miss. How bad you look! 
I will run down and tell Mr. Chepstow and come | 
back at once.” 

And Susan left the room. 


She was gone but an inconceivably short | 
epace of time, for Susan loved mer mistress and | 


was alarmed at her sudden illness. 

Hesba, however, kindly but decidedly refused | 
the well-meant but rather fussy attentions of 
the Abigail, assuring her thata short sleep would 
set her right, 

“What did Mr. Chepstowsay, Susan?” Hesba 
queried presently. 

“He was very much disappointed, mics. He 
said he would have stayed im the neighbourhood 
and called to-morrow but thathe bad to goon a 
voyage atonce. I thought he was a seafaring 
man, miss.” 

“ Did he mention.histebject in coming ?” 

“To thank you, miss, be said, and to speak 
about bis dead sister, “He said you must know 
a good deal about heramd. ne knew you were too 
kind not to speak of itiallite bim. Lor’! be had 
tears in his eyes when hesepoke,andoneof tiem 
trickled down his eheek. It-makes me feel ill 
to see a man cry.” 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
eS aud or een 


And life bas seemed butas a vain deceiving, 
From whica we turm aside, heartatek and sore. 


Wuewn the kindly Swiss physician and the 
lady-superior at length left ner Miranda Love- 
jace—for the erewhile imbecile was indeed the 


lonely orphan—in place of resigning herself to 
the slumber that the doctor advised sank into a 
fit of profound thought. 

Her meditations were not happy ones. 

Now that het faculties were freed from the 
cloud which had wrapped them in its stifling 
shadows she could recall clearly enough all that 
had taken place up to a certain point. The 
whole of the incidents of the ill-fated sail upon 
the lake stood out with peculiar vividness. 

The preparations, the insolent manner in 
which young Simon Dawson accosted her, the 
first intimations of a storm, the full fury of the 
tempest, the capsizing of La Hirondelle, her own 
desperate and despairing attempts to strike ont 
and swim for life, the encounter with a mass of 
wreckage to which she clung instinctively and 
convuisively, the long, mad race, as she was 
borne by the seething waters to the eastern 
exiremity of the little inland sea, the sight of 
the snore growing ever nearer and yet more 
near, and at last a sudden swirl of waves and 
then—darkness ! 

All this she knew from what Dr. Ampére 
had told her nad taken place some time before. 
Doudtiess during the interval she had been 
wandering about as he had suggested. That 
Miranda could understand. But one fact 
brought fear and sorrow to her tender heart. 

T'his was that she had been left so to wander. 

There could be, she told herself, but one in- 
terpretation of this fact; it was that her guar- 
dian and Miss Chepstow had perished in the 
lake. 

Surely had it been otherwise Major Percival 
would have caused search to have been made for 
his ward and the environs of the lake would 
have been scoured by many emissaries. 

There w ras | only one alternative, that he might 
have escaped, but have been so much impressed 
With the certainty of Miranda’s own death that 
he made no effort to discover her. The girl 
clung to this hope earnestly. True it was but 
wend ier, but it offered a relief from the terrible 
belief that the old soldier, whom she had learned 
to love and trust, had fallen a victim to the 
treacherous waters. 

Her resolve was consequently soon made, that 








at as early a date as possible she would make 
her way to Geneva and ascertain the facts for 
herseir. 

‘The gitl’s recovery was rapid. In a few days 
she was permitted to leave her cell and her first 
visit was made to the little chapel of the con- 
| vent, there to return thanks to the gracious 
Providence which had mercifully preserved her. 

| Next her warmest gratitude was poured forth 
to Mére Angélique and the kind-hearted sister 
who had befriended her in her extremity. 

The joy of the whole of the dwellers in the 
| convent at her recovery was genuine and une. 
| feigned, and their curiosity almost childlike. 
One thing only marred their entire satisfaction, 
and that was the necessary change of name of 
the wanderer. 

When they essayed to call the girl “ Mees 
Loviees,” and she implored them to address her 
by her Christian name, the hearted 
womenghook their heads gravely-and replied : 

“Ab! it is pity that -you cannot Keep the 
lovely name of Cécile. But yes, your face is 
that of the saimt, and her nameshould be yours. 
But Miranda—bah ! that sounded heathenish. 
They were _benighted, those English, that they 
did not call their sens and their Gaughters:after 
the Holy Saints, so that each couldkeep a name- 
day on tive festiwalhof the oneafter-whom they 
were named.” 


the girl heard from their tender 

When Miranda, mooted her amin? of making 
the best of her 0 baw tae. paeealt tiene 
a intment 
Mare Angélinee. 

Nor did she hesitate to combat the motionand 
pointed out that as Miranda had-found refuge in} 
tae convent and had been restored to second: 
life under itsemeof, it seemed a manifest indica- 
tion of Providenee that sieshould-enter the sister-, 
hood, or, rather, assume the preliminary réle of 
a novice. 

But when Miranda assured them that she had 
no voeation for the life, and added the informa- 
tion (while hier face reddened with a burning 
blush) that sne was betrothed, or equivalent to 
it, the lady-suverior acquiesced with a sigh, “ 
made no furtner attempt to win her to 
body. 

There were, however, several matters to dis- 
cuss and arrange before she could set forth on 
ber journey. Her health was now so far 
established that she could undertake it without 
risk, but some outfit was required. The miser- 
able, torn habiliments in which she had been 
clad when she entered the convent could not be 
again adopted. 

No money was found upon her when she came, 
although Miranda well remembered that she had 
a purse containing several pieces of gold in her 
pocket when she started on the ill-omened sail. 
‘These she had eitner exchanged for food or they 
had been purioined during her wanderings. 
Nothing of vaiue was hers but the small gold 
locket containing Frank Leslie’s portrait, wnich 
had been hidden in the bosom of her dress. 

These difficulties were, however, easily sur- 
mounted. Dr. Ampére, who took the liveliest 
interest in his patient, set his wife to procure 
the necessary clothes, and out of the slender 
funds of the convent Mére Angélique insisted 
upon Miranda accepting sufficient to at least take 
her in the first place to Geneva, and if necessary 
convey her to her own land. 


With accents broken by emotion the girl 





It was the only littleharmless Sa i 


—and ail he knew of the facts with which the 
reader is already acquainted. 

Mirandastared with wide eyes of astonishment 
at being addressed in the name of her whilome 
companion. Nor did her surprise lessen as the 
man’s recital went on. 

At first she was completely puzzled, and her 
small white hand strayed to the wounded ead 
as if she questioned whether she was even yet 
restored to perfect sanity. 

But when the landlord went on to recount the 
facts connected with the lady’s departure for 
England under the charge of the valet, taking 
all the luggage of the party with her and always 
going at the hotel by the name of Lovelace, a 
sudden spasm of sharpest pain smote her anda 
death-like pallor spread over her face. 

* Mademoiselle is ill,” cried the proprietor of 
the Hételdela Couronne. “ Here, Pierre, fetch 
instantly a giass of wine. It is not to be won- 


Ydered at that mademoiselle is ‘affected to learn 


of the death of Major Percival. Mademoiszcile 
must put her lips tovtiais.”’ 


Miranda did not ; “kindness, 
and drank the wine iy, for she felt 
that she needed Mecliggttt enon the sudden 
‘shock. 


tears. “Butithe tings of Hoea's treachery, 
whieh:she could not:doubt) awoke a.degree o! 
angerand bitterness such as-had ‘mever before 


 Roceahe Sodttibeted, Letewe tn ores i: 


ae She would have staked her very life 


— homsur amd troth and 


Meowtnigh euisinodvemectiehs he noble she had 
“believed tne much-tried girl to be. How bravely 
she had withstood sore temptation. How fiercely 
she had repelled the vile proposals of Simon 
Dawson—and now to fall thus. 

For what fall could be more utter? To sell 
all that.makes. life worth living—truth, kindli- 
ness, honour, even her own identity—for the 
bait of a better social position. Was it not 
vile? 

But Miranda was far too brave a girl—as in- 
deed it behoved a soldier’s daugiter to he—to 
long remain prostrate under tie double blowof 
the death of one friend and-the far worse than 
death of another. 

She roused herself, and'at once resoived that 
she would stay at this spot of melancholy memo- 
ries for a day or two. In the afternoon Madame 
Ampére would return and then Miranda would 
prosecute her inquiriesa little further. 

She had taken up the pen to sign her name in 
the hotel book, sick at heart of “the misery of 
life and the deceitfulness of the world. She was 
just about to commence the first stroke of the 
capital “M” when a sudden thought struck 
her. 

Should she sien that name ? 

There was not much in'life for which she cared 
now. Her father, her lover, even the brave, 
thoughtful old guardian had departed tiis life. 
To wnat had she to look forward ? 

She shuddered as she replied, mentally : 

“Toa life of misery as the wife—siave rather, 
of Simon Dawson.” 

Like a flash came back the remembrance of 
that memorable morning when with pzssionate 
heart and burning cheeks she had been su bjected 





thanked them both for the kindness shown to a 
friendiess stranger, and accepted the money as 
a temporary loan. Then at last came the hour 
of tearful parting with the good sisters whom 
the girl had learned to love, and under the care 
of Madame Ampére, the doctor’s better-half, 
Miranda Lovelace made her way to Geneva. 

Her first visit, it is needless to say, was tothe 
Hotel de la Couronne. 

The astonishment of the affable proprietor of 
the establishment at the giri’s reappearance was 
intense. Addressing her as “ Mise Chepstow” 
he proceeded to relate the facts of Major Perci- 





val’s death and burial, the departure of the 


to the indignities offered by the usurer’s son. 
Recalling the young man’s sensual face, his vile 
words, Miranda felt instinctively that all which 
Hesba had said of him must be true, and an in- 
vincible loathing tothe idea of being mated to 
such a man rose in hersoul. 

It could never be! Death beneath the blue 
waters of the lake were a thousandfold happier 
fate. 

But—but Lovelace Manor—the old hereditary 
home! If, she did not yield herself to this 
monster in human form, what could save the 
ancient acres to Lucius Lovelace ? 7 he 

Ha! A sudden thought almost like an inspira- 





young lady—“ Mees Lovlees,” as he termed her 





tion swept through the girl’s mind. 
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The next instant with a firm, unwavering hand 
she signed the name: 

« Hesba Chepstow.” 

«Heaven forgive me if I have sinned,” she 
murmured, as she let the pen fall. . “ But she 
has taken my name and place, let her take too 
wy responsibilities. The penalty is just and is 
self sought. She can scarcely escape it—perhaps 
will not care to do so now that tne vile young 
usurer will offer her legitimate marriage. And 
[—I will take her place as well as name. I 
will become a8 a daughter to the sorrow-worn 
and tried old mother. I will learn to love her 
and aid in making the lowly home happy. 
There I shall be safe alike from wicked men 
andtreacherous women. Iam poor, for Hesba 
pas left me naught. It does not matter, I will 
not reclaim her ill-gotten gains. By-and-bye 
her conscience will wake and be her direst 
torturer. Lknow but little of the world, but 
unless I have been most grossly flattered by 
papa’s friends I have abilities which will aid to 
keep the cottage home at least above penury. 
And I shall be free—free to dream for ever of 
wy lost love. ‘Oh, Frank, darling Frank ?”’ 





CHAPTER XXX. 


If riches were consigned to me 
No'criping hand would clutch the pelfy 
For valueless the gold wouid be 
If hoarded only for myseif. 


Ir must have already become sufficiently ap- 
parent to our readers that Frank Leslie was by 
no means the kind of man to relinquish his ob- 
ject in despair for trivial obstacles. 

He displayed his courage and fortitude well 
upon the fajlure of Mrs. Baidwin to struggle 
with the thorny jungle through whieh their way 
led them. No idle: repining at his companion’s 
woman’s weakness passed his lips; no regret 


that he had thus burdened himself and probably ’ 


spoiled his own chance of escape was permitted 
to pass the lips of the young man. 

Instead, on the evident failure of the English- 
woman’s streneth, Frank proposed a halt of 
some hoursand loyally determined to risk death 
rather than desert his helpless companions. 

We say death advisedly. 

Leslie had: made up his mind ‘not to'be taken 
alive. He knew that he could not hope to be 
ransomed, and the dacoit chieftain had ‘told him 
that the term: of bis captivity would be but 
a short one. 

Accustomed to read men’s faces for his own 
purpose the robber chieftain had already decided 
that there was something in Leslie’s mental 

_ Constitution -which would render contented 
slavery an impossibility to the Englisnman. 

The robber thief would have no'slaves but 
such as had a slavish instinctand would cost him 
no trouble. So there was but little doubt that 
in any case, Frank’s earthly span would be a 
short one if he fell again into the dacoit’s 
power. 

A similar fate would doubtless await Naraand 
even Mrs. Baldwin. 

But young Leslie had no idea of becoming 
again a captive. The pistols which he had 
taken from the robbers’ den would doubtless 
enable him to render a good account of some of 
their pursuers, should the latter overtake the 
little party, and doubtless when he opposed him- 
self to the roused passions of the bandits he would 
die fighting on the spot where they might be 
caught, 

When he had resolved upon his course Frank’s 
plans for the stay were soon settled upon. He 
selected the spot for their little camp, and his 
Unwearied eyes kept watch while his compa- 
hions slept, 

_ He did not harry to disturb them. He knew 

that their only chance of making good pro- 
sress rested upon the physical ability of his 
Co‘u panions, 

The result proved the wisdom of this course. 

ts. Baldwin rose so reinvigorated that she 
took the journey up with greater willingness 
than even on the first day. And Nara, who was 
stronger and. whose energy had not suffered to 

€ same degree as the white woman’s, was re- 











joiced to find the latter was able to make good 
progress along the intricacies of the forest. 

So they passed on for several hours without 
seeing or hearing anything to alarm them. 

The sun was declining as, after a good day’s 
work, Frank intimated to his’ companions that 
he thought they had earned their halt, and 
selecting an open space he commenced his pre- 
parations for the encampment. 

He was thus engaged when Mrs. Baldwin 
suddenly laid her hand upon his arm, uplifting 
her right forefinger as she did so. 

“What is it?” he asked, with much ‘indiffer- 
ence. 

Had it’ been Nara’ who had endeavoured 
thus to attract his attention he would un- 
doubtedly have shown her more respect ; but he 
did not think the engineer’s wife could know 
of the wild life around, and hence her notions 
could be only those of a timid, home-staying 
woman. 

“Listen,” she whispered. 
voices.” 

Leslie let the hand fall in which he held a 
“steel,” the old contrivance for producing 
fire which was still in use amongst the dacoits. 

‘Where ?” was his low-voiced interrogation. 

«T; too, hear them!” cried Nara. 

“They are behind us,” ‘breathed Mrs. 
Baldwin, pointing back to the thicket which 
they had just quitted. “Oh, Mr. Leslie, are we 
not lost ?”’ 

** Lost ? No, I should think not,” responded 
the young man, with a brusqueness not babitual 
tohim. “Look here, Mrs, Baldwin, your pros- 
pect of ever seeing your husband again or even 
preserving your own life is to exercise all the 
self-control of which you arecapable.” 

In almost inaudible words the poor woman 
gave her promise to obey. 

“They may be friends, or if enemies may pass 
our hiding-place without detecting our presence,” 
“‘whispered Frank, striving to impart comfort 
which ‘his own breast did not feel at the 
‘time. 

“Hist!” cried Nara, suddenly, “there are 
others coming from the opposite direction.” 

A very few seconds sufficed to convince Leslie 
that the Hindoo woman was right in her sup- 
position. 

Voices, footsteps, and the noise of breaking 
branches were audible from either side of them. 
But of the advancing parties, that which fol- 
lowed upon the track of the fugitives was clearly 
the nearer. 

Suddenly the sounds stopped. 

Frank was atno logs for the reason. 

Tney had heard the approach of the other 
party. 

The cessation of sound was only momentary 
on the part of those who followed, however. The 
next a mad uproar of voices; a very Babel of 
vernacular objurgations arose. 

Listening to these Frank did not doubt that 
they were the dacoits in pursuit, andan equally 
strong conviction possessed his mind that the 
men’ whom he heard in the other direction were 
another detachment of the-same ruffians sent to 
intercept his possible retreat. 

Ali that now remained for the young English- 
man to do was to shelter the two women to the 
best of his ability by placing them under the 
cover of some of the tree-trunks, while himself 
he drew his pistols and awaited the event. 

He had not long to wait. 

Suddenly a seore of dark forms emerged from 
the covert opposite and rushed towards him. 

With a steady hand and eye Frank Leslie 
drew the trigger of either pistol, and two of his 
pursuers reeled back and ‘ell. 

Tneothers pulled themselves up sharply. But 
the next instant the dacoit’ chief and about a 
couple of score of his followers emerged from 
the jungle. 

The robber’s eyes glared upon the daring 
young man and from him to the prostrate 
carcases of his men; then he slowly drew a pistol 
from his belt and levelled it at the head of the 
young Englishman. 

In another instant Leslie’s course would have 
been run, but at the momenta sharp report rang 
out from the jungle in his rear, and tne robber 


“TIT can hear 











chief threw up his hands with a bitter cry and 
sank down—a corpse! 

A dozen other tiny tongues of flame shot out 
from the tnick reeds, Thenthere was a ringing 
cheer, and to right hand and left soldiers sprang 
out of the covert. 

Though dispirited by the fall of their leader, 
the dacoits made a fairly good stand, butail was 
invain. Ere five minutes were over half their 
number were killed or wounded, a full third 
more prisoners and the remainder in full 
flight. 

Frank and the companions of his flight had 
escaped the dangers of a chance bullet, and the 
young man now called Nara from her conceal- 
ment and scught Mrs. Baldwin. 

The Hindoo girl presently emerged with her 
infant in her arms unharmed, and Frank found 
Mrs. Baldwin crouching bebind the shelter 
where he had placed her and pale with fear, but 
safe and sound. ’ 

As he returned tothe scene of the battle 
Frank was met by a binuff, soldierly-looking man 
of about two-and-thirty in the uniform of a 
captain and with his head surmounted by a pith 
helmet. 

The officer stepped forward with outstretched 
hand. 

“Permit me to congratulate you,” he cried. 
“You are, I suspect, the first captive who ever 
escaped from the Ghara Tal.” 

Frank smiled as he returned the hearty hand- 
clasp. 

“TI suspect not,”"he said. “It was something 
like the Hell’ of the great Italian: ‘All hope 
relinquish, ye who enter here,” at least unless 
freedom was gained by agolden key.” 

“And not often then,” replied the officer, 
shaking his head gravely. “ Probably you are 
rather surprised that I should have judged so 
certainly that you were fugitives from the 
robber den. But it didn’t need much perspi- 
cacity to discover that. Noone else could pos- 
sibly be found—no Englishman at least— 
amongst these woods and thickets. Bat come, 
business is my mark and time is pressing. I 
shall be able to rendera tolerable account of 
these, at least,” indicating with his hand the 
dead and wounded robbers who lay around. 
“ But that is not enough,” 

Frank looked at the speaker inquiringly. 

“Oh! now I’ve made such a fortunate com- 
mencement I should like to achieve a ciean 
sweep of these gentlemen. Circumstances have 
been much in my favour. There have been 
pretty nearly a dozén previous expeditions, and 
their commanders have never even seen @ 
dacoit. The beggars were always too cunning 
for us. The recent capture of Mrs, Baldwin, 
however, woke our colonel up, and he determined 
to try again. I must confess I had no hopes of 
success; but when I heard the pistol shots I 
woke up to the situation. Itis to your pursuit 
by the robbers that I owe it we surprised them. 
They were a little too eager for their prey and 
relaxed their wonted caution or we could not 
have got within a mile of them. By-the-bye,” 
suddenly breaking off, “I should be glad to 
know whom I have the honour of addressing.” 

Frank smiled. In his semi-Oriental attire 
he was conscious of some defects of costume. 

“‘ My nawe is Leslie,” he responded, “ recvntly 
stationed at Meezerabad—Civil Service. ‘I'nose 
fellows came down upon the town, sacked it, and 
carried off your humble servant as a prisoner.” 

“And these?” said the soldier, pointing to 
the two women. 

“Tis is the lady of whom you spoke but 
now—Drs, Baldwin,” replied Frank, “ and this 
is a young Hindoo woman whom tbe dacoiis 
likewise carried. off.” 

“Qh! Mrs. Baldwin,” cried the soldier, with 
evident satisfaction. “Good. Fortune is 
playing into my hands. Now, Mr. Leslie—by 
the way, permit me to introduce myseit: 
Captain Curteis. How far do you calcylate it 
is trom here to Ghara Tal ?” 

"It is difficult to reply to that question, 
captain: I guided myself by the stars, and our 
course was, I fear, somewhat irregular.” 
“Well, well,” cried Captain Curteis, with 
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some impatienc: , “let us have an approxima- have been thought that these papers would have 


tion.’ 


“I should think between sixteen and twenty | so forcibly to her mind that the sight of them 


miles. 
‘Could you guide us to the place ?” 
“Tecan. But how about my companions ?” 


«Do not be anxious with regard tothem. I/| 


will send them on under a safe escort to the | 
point where we-avill by- -and- -bye rejoin them. | 
Come on, time is precious.’ 

It needed some persuasion on Leslie’s part to 
nduce either Mrs. Baldwin or Nara to consent | 
o theseparation. Byt finally they were won 
ver and took their departure to the nearest | 
ttlement under a strong guard. Then the 

ain strength of the detachment under Captain 
urteis set forth for the robber stronghold under 

e direction of young Leslie. 

I'he latter had from the moment of his escape | 

d in view the possible extirpation of tne | 


ober gang, and in order to aid in such an | 


fort had observed his own course closely, and | 
ad occasionally broken down special trees as a 
ark whereby he might recognise it again. It 
ws comparatively easy, therefore, for him to | 
trace his steps, and at length he and Captain | 
rteis found themselves before the robber | 
onghold. 
I'he bridge was on the cave side of the chasm, 
d it was evident that the robbers were pre- 
red for a siege. Under the direction of Leslie, 
wever, another rude bridge was quickly pre- 
ved and, despite a rapid musketry fire from 
- robbers, was thrown over to the cave. 
be conflict was sharp but brief, and ended 
tne discomfiture of the dacoits. Loaded with 
il the victors took their homeward way, and 
many days had passed Frank Leslie had the 
iisfaction of giving back. Mrs. Baldwin to her 
isband’s arms. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


Withhold thine indignation, mighty Heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power, 


Ir was a relief to Hesba’s tried heart when 
e loquacious girl quitted the room and left her 
» ner own thougnts. 

‘hese were bitter enough. She had that day 
aped the first fruit of the bitter crop which 
ia sprung up from the seeds of deception 
nich she had sown. 

Her act had raised up a barrier between her- 
it and her beloved brother, which could never 
« removed or surmounted. When she heard 
iat he had come home for one brief instant her 
eart had longed to see his face, to hear his 
vice; then in the next instant came the revul- 
.on; she felt that she dared not meet him. 

It was not alone the certain risk of discovery 

oat the girl dreaded, it was that she could not 
ndure to confess to the straightforward sailor 
ne deception to which she had stooped—the 
wore so that she believed Charles Chepstow 
would show but scant mercy to her crime; and 
-upposing he had refused to keep her secret, 
now intolerable would be her position. Cast off 
by her family the very thing that had drawn 
ner into temptation—namely, the hope of help- 
ing them—would be no longer practicable. 

‘Absorbed in painful reflections Hesba hardly 
knew how the remainder of the afternoon was 
passed ; but great as were her sufferings her re- 
solution remained unshaken. She had stepped 
into the evil path and would go on to the end. 

Nor would she suffer her whole future life to 
be destroyed by the course of deception on which 
she had adventured. There were surely pursuits 
—even pleasures—which she could follow. 

She would discover the means of seeing her 
mother and sister herself unseen and enjoying 
the spectacle of their prosperity—a prosperity 
which it had been hers to bestow. 

As the day passed on Hesba, restless and not 
knowing whatto do to kill time and escape from 
her own troubled thoughts, brought out her 
writing-desk—or rather that of Miranda Love- 
lace—in order for the twentieth time to re-peruse 
and re-arrange the papers therein contained. 

She lingered long over the task. It might 


recalled the deception which she was enacting 


would have been well-nigh intolerable to her. 
But who can answer for the thousand-and-one 
eccentricities of the human heart? How many 
‘criminals have there been who have carefully 
| retained the proof of their crime for years, to 
| serve at lengthas the condemning agent of their 
doom. 

Suddenly Hesba gave a little start of surprise. 
She had thought that she knew every paper in 

the desk, bota by its contents and its appear- 
ance. Whence then came this letter, which she 
had never seen before, addressed to “Miss 
Lovelaze ?” 

The girl took up the envelope with much 
curiosity, and, truth to tell, somewhat of a sink- 
ing at heart. She recognised tne writing at 
once, for Miranda’s papers ; nad contained several 
by the same hand—taat of Colonel Sir Humphrey 
Lovelace. 

As she raised it Hesba noticed that one corner 
of the envelope was deeply creased. This 
indication at once made clear to her why the 
paper had previously lain undiscovered. It had 

| been caught by one of its corners in the upper 
| secret lid of the desk and had gone up with it 
when lifted, thus escaping detection. 

| Hesba drew the paper out, and spreading it 
| before her commenced to read it. 





It was the message from Colonel Lovelace to 
his daughter, which explained tne position of 
| the family and exhorted Miranda to become the 
| wife of young Simon Dawson for the sake of her 
| brother, Lucius, and the preservation of the 
family estates. 

It is impossible to depict the state of mind in 
which Hesba read this communication. . Her 
brain was for a considerable space in such a 
turmoil of conflicting ideas that she could not 
really be said to think, but lay back on the 
fanteuil on which she was seated, gazing on the 
fateful paper with lack-lustre eyes, which seemed 
incapable of taking in its terrible meaning. 

But as time went on the first dull stupor 
passed away and slowly thought came back. 
Was it for this, she asked herself, that she had 
schemed and sinned? Was it to fall into 
thraldom to the man whom of all others she had 
hated and detested that she had taken the place 
of the dead girl? Surely, surely it could not 
be! Yet howavoidit? Was this hidden letter 
the only extant record of the intended union or 
not? 

These questions were difficult to answer. 
Again and again Hesba read and re-read the 
colonel’s letter. 

Further thought convinced the girl that, as 
the paper itself seemed to state, the -_Dawsons— 
both father and son—must have been the moving 
spirits in the matter, and as a consequence, when 
they should learn of Hesba’s appearance in 
England they would take steps to bring matters 
to a crisis. 

And then ? 

Hesba shuddered. Then she felt that it would 
be impossible to avoid coming toa decision—and 
of what nature would that decision be? What 
possible course was left to her but to consent 
to the union ? Lucius’s entreaties would doubt- 
less be added to the exhortations in his father’s 
letter. 

Against these what in the nature of a valid 
objection had she to urge ? Whatshe had learned 
as Hesba Chepstow of the villainy of young 
Simon could not be revealed as Miranda Love- 
lace. 

Let her struggle as she would with this terri- 
ble fate, it seemed inevitable, or if it. could be 
avoided it would be at the risk of her being held 
as & woman almost perjured and false to herkith 
and kin. 

(To oe Continued.) 








THe Queen has signified her intention of 
aiding in the work of the restoration of the 
Chapterhouse, Westminster, by supplying a 
stained glass window in memory of the late 


FACETIA. 


Mes. Ramszotuam tried to think of the name 
of that early Dutch painter. ‘“ What is ix? 
dear me!” she said; “ it begins with M.! On, 
I know—Squinting Moses.” . Then they found 
whatshe meant. Quentin Matsys, of course. 

Punea. 


Tue Unirep States, now.—England and 
America. Puncn. 


*«* My nephew is not content with a gig,” says 
Mrs. Ramsbotham, “put he gets two horses, 


puts one before the other, and ‘drives about the 


country in a tantrum.” Punch. 
Tur ScHoon ror Scanpau.—St. Paul’s In- 
dustrial. Punch. 


SCENE—RICHMOND STATION. (A FACT.) 


Bors, From ScHoon: “On, Jonnny, look at 
these real live turtles.” 

Jounny: “ Tneyain’t real turtles; they don’t 
grow them in England. ‘They are only mock 
turtles.” Moonshine. 

Frrppy (five years old) : : “Is port wine bad 
for digestion, mamma?” 

Mamma: “ Yes, dear—very.” 

Freppr: “ Then, of course, it’s good for in- 


digestion, mamma ?”’ Moonshine. 


Tue Postmaster-General says there are 
obstacles in the way of a parcels post. We say 
—Force it. Moonshine. 


Wuart did the pitcher-plant, and what did tne 
honey-suckle ? Moonshine. 


ODD THOUGHTS FOR ODD FOLES. 
(By our Odd Man Out.) 

Hert is a really right-down odd thought for 
all parties in the perfumery line—Is is not 
every new perfume that “ goes” because it’s 
scent. 

People who carry big watches often find time 
hang heavy on their hands. 

It is a bitter-ly odd thought to think that some 
beer is so uncommonly well hopped as almost to 
have hopped into water. 

Do some dear creatures use powder because 
they think it will make them go off? 

Itis very odd that, although the friends of 
some young men object to their being loose, 
they also object to their being tight. 

Raining pitchforks is bad enough, but what 
do you say to hailing omnibuses ? 

Here’s an odd thought for you—Supposing a 
publican were to write a memoir of his own life, 
would he call it a beer-ography? Aha! 
Judy. 
MAXIMS THOUGHT OVER. 


Kerp your tongue between your teeth ; butas 
an exception to this most excellent rule, avoid 
doing so while taking your first bicycle lesson. 
Fortune knocks once, at least, at every man’s 
door ; but it generally nappens on the day the 
man and his family have gone out for a holiday, 
and there is nobody to answer the gentieman’s 


knock. Fun. 
. 
NovempBer ScienNcE FOR THE YOUNG THIS 
Monru.—Fizz-iology. Fun. 


An Earty Crostne Movement.—A bulldog’s 
mouth when taking hold of a burglar’s lec. 


Fun. 
In a “ Miner” Kury.—Pitmens’ protests and 
complaints. Fun. 


. 
THE Usvan WEATHER aT “ THE POTTERIES. 
—Mug-gy. Funny Folks. 


A (Sun-)* BEamisH Bor.”--Sir T. Brassey. 
Fanny Folks. 


A Boox Onz Wovutp Haver EXPECTED THE 
Critics to “Sir Uron.”—* Sophy.” 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Querest or Fisurs.—The bottle-jack. 
Funny Folks. 


Appropriatr LITERARY MeMmoRiab.-—Charies 





dean, 





Lamp, in baa-relief. Funny Folks. 
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CURATE’S 
Punch. 


PropaBLe Resurr or “ TuE 
Avance.’ —A large family. 
A DISCLAIMER. 


Tux “Graphic” gives illustrations of the 
«Smack Boys’ Home” at Ramsgate. The 
Smacx Boys’ Home has no connection with St. 
Paui’s Industrial School. Punch. 


THE FUTURE OF INOCULATION. 
Customer: ‘ My nephew is just starting for 
Sierra Leone, and I thought I could not make 
him a wore useful present than a dose of your 
pest yellow fever. Would you tell me the price, 

lease ?”” 
. Curemist: “ Well; ma’am, the germs are so 
difficult to cultivate in Europe that I would ad- 
vise your waiting for the next West Indian Mail, 
when I am expecting a nice fresh consignment 
from St. Thomas. Meanwhile we would recom- 
mend our half-guinea traveller’s assortment of 
the six commonest zymotics, and could add most 
of the tropical diseases from stock at five 
shillings each. , We have some nice Asiatic 
cholera, just ripe, but they are more expensive.” 

Punch. 


Prrcux Forxs.—Tuning forks. Moonshine. 


A Swerr Arr.—Confectionery. 
Moonshine. 


Very Drxaprun.—Why is the dinner at the 
Guildnaiion Lord Mayor’s Day like the shore of 
the Thames just after the tide has gone out? 


Because it’s a bank-wet. O-o-on! 
Moonshine. 
Grave Wuim.—Burying a grievance. 
Moonshine. 


“ WHELK-omE, little stranger,” as the hungry 
fisherman said woen he hitched up a whale. 
Moonshine. 
Tut Weicnor tHe Worup.—A good balance 
at the banker's. Moonshine. 
Ciop-HoPPERS.—Sparrows. Moonshine. 
“CUT AND COME AGAIN.” 


Bor (to barber): “ My mother’s sent me back 
cos yer cut too much orf!” Moonshine. 


Way did the restau-rant, and what was it 
made the daffod-ill ? Moonshine. 


A “FULL SKIN.” 


_Wauy must a taxidermist be more voracious 
than an alderman ?—Because he is stuffing from 
morning till night. Funny Folks. 


A Srrone GarL.—A Highland athlete. 
Funny Folks. 


PERPLEXING PREDICAMENT. 


Iupgcunious Ong (who has asked a loan): 
“The truth is, my boy, I’ve nothing to pawn 
but my gold-mounted teeth ; and I’m in this fix 
—if I pawn my teeth to get a mouthful to eat, 
4 snan’t then be able to eat the mouthful I get.” 

Funny Folks, 


A “Tryna Timg” ror Jupers.—The assize 
season. Funny Folks. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
FOR LIFE. 


Por the yearning cannot be uttered, 
And never. never can be, 
Tili the work of the world is over 
we see as others see. 


Tue Garden House, Bloomsbury, was not 
exactly the place to which Harold Carr Moly- 
neux might be supposed to go a-wooing, and 
many a disappofited damsel and bachelor- 








hunting mamma turned away with a sigh 
during that season after greeting the most eli- 
gible man in society at some ball or party and 
being obliged to acknowledge that attractive and 
polite as he might be it was easy to perceive that 
his civility had no deeper meaning than the 
wish to please at the time. 

Young ladies languished at him in vain and 
played their most seductive songs and warbled 
about ‘‘ My love that loved me so” and all the 
rest of the sentimental ditties that might be 
supposed to go straight to a lonely man’s heart. 
Mr. Molyneux heard them all with about as 
much show of feeling as if he had been a jelly 
fish, and never hinted that he should like the 
singer for a wife. 

It was about the middle of the season when 
a dreadful rumour got about that he was not 
quite heart-whole—that he was in love with 
someone quite outof society—a creature not to 
be mentioned in company at all. How the 
rumour got about it was hard to tell. The 
Falcons did not talk about it in their own 
charmed circle. Most likely it went abroad 
somehow through the agency of servants—per- 
haps carried from his valet to someone else’s, 
and then to a favoured lady’s-maid, who whis- 
pered it to her mistress. 

Anyway it was told and repeated to him one 
night by a young lady with whom he was on 
terms of friendly intimacy that those who could 
not attain to declared to be perfectly disgust- 
ing. She was a duke’s daughter, with a splendid 
fortune in her own right, and did not want to 
marry him or anyone else at present, and she 
chatted to him as freely as if he had been her 
big brother. 

Indeed, he seemed like one to her, for her 
father was his best friend out of his own family, 
and he had had the run of tie house as a boy. 

“T’ve heard sucH a story about you,” she 
said to him in the pause of a waltz they were 
enjoying together. 

‘Indeed, Lady Constance,” 
« What is it?” 

“Only that you were going to be married.” 

‘Indeed! Did your ladyship hear to whom ?” 

“No, my ladyship didn’t,” replied the girl, 
laughing. “The tale was told with such an up- 
lifting of hands and eyes and with such bated 
breath that I came to the conclusion that it was 
something not fit for girls to hear, and——” 

“And: you discreetly went out of hearing, I 
suppose.” 

**No, I didn’t. I listened with all my might 
and main, of course, but I did not hear any- 
thing very awful. Her Grace of Nettleford 
yonder—she with the yellow turban and tie big 
emeralds: pretty taste, isn’t it?—said it was 
‘a person,’ and shrugged her shoulders in a 
fashion that meant volumes.” 

“I am very much obliged to her grace. I 
am not going to be married that I know of. I 
have not asked anyone to have me.” 

** No, but you mean to.” 

* Are you a witch, Lady Constance ?” 

“No, but I can read the signs. Love and 
trouble leave their traceson a man’s face, and 
you have had both lately.” 

“*¥es, both. Heaven knows I have.” 

A sympathising look flashed from the girl’s 
bright eyes and made him speak. Perhaps it 
was a pleasure to him to do so. 

“Who is tne lady?” she asked. “May I 
know ?” 

“To tell her name would be to tell nothing, 
IT expect,” he said. ‘ Her Grace of Nettleford 
was right according to her lights. The woman 
I covet above all others for my wife occupies 
precisely the position which would ensure her 
being called ‘a creature’ by a duchess with no 
feeling. She is a lady, be sure of tnat.” 

“You would not have cared for her else,” 
the girl said, warmly. 

And he thanked her with a look. 

“And when is it to be?” she asked, pre- 
sently. 

“* What ?” 

«The wedding ?” 

«*T have not even asked her whether she will 
Have me yet.” 


he replied. 





“Then I don’t think you are the same Harold 
Carr Molyneux that I used to know,” the young 
lady said, ina sprightly tone. ‘I can’t fancy 
your caring for anyone and not telling her of 
it. Has love made a coward of you?” 

** Something has, but not love,” he said, in so 
pained a tone that she was startled, and said, in 
a low voice: 

“Forgive me. 
should not.” 

**Only opened the door of my skeleton cup- 
board,” he said, with a smile. ‘Shall we have 
another turn? Are you rested sufficiently, do 
you think ?” 

“ Yes, and ‘The Blue Danube’ is too lovely 
to be resisted. Just once round, please, and 
then I must sit down. I have so many dances 
to get through.” 

They floated off in the graceful abandon of 
the dance, and Lady Constance said no more 
till it was over, and they walked back to her 
chaperone. 

“Do me a favour,” she said, suddenly. 

« Anything. What is it?” 

** Introduce your wife to me when she is your 
wife.” 

“Tt may never be. 
I ask her.” 

‘I don’t think she will. Try her and see. If 
she knows you half so well as mamma and I do 
she will say ‘Yes,’ and follow Rosalind’s ad- 
vice.” 

« And what was that?” 

“T thought you studied your ‘Shakespeare’ 
like your Bible.” 

“So I do, almost, but I cannot remember 
every speech of even such a sapient person as 
Rosalind. What advice of hers is applicable to 
the lady in question ?” 

«**«Go down on your knees and thank Heaven 
fasting for a good man’s love,’” quoted Lady 
Constance, laughing. ‘Mind, I am to be the 
very first person to be introduced to Mrs. Moly- 
neux. She must be nice or you would not have 
chosen her.” 

The friendship of Lady Constance Calling- 
thorpe and her mother meant a great deal, and 
perhaps the lively girl thought of that when 
she exacted the promise. 

Her words set Harold thinking. He would 
put himself out of the misery of suspense at 
once and see Lilian the very next day. She 
gould but say ‘“‘ No,” and then the romance of 
his life would be at an end. He knew if she 
said it she would mean it, and it would be no 
use asking her again. 

He took more pains with his toilet the next 
morning to go tothe Garden House than ever he 
had taken to get himself up for a royal levée, 
and drove his valet nearly mad by throwing 
aside first one article of dressand then another 
on the most frivolous pretext. 

“He’s going wrong in his head, that’s what 
he is, I do believe,” the man said, in disgust, 
as his master finally arrayed himself in the 
quietest and most ordinary-looking suit that he 
possessed, and sallied forth in a hurry, as if he 
had spent too much time on his dressing and 
wanted to make up for it. 

Every inch a gentleman he looked as he 
entered the Garden House with his heart beat- 
ing as if he were a boy with the glamour of a 
first loveon nim. He could hardiy find words to 
ask Andrew, who was the only person he saw, 
whether his master was at home. 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

Andrew had no sentiment in him and had no 
idea of what was going on under his very 
nose. 

“Tell him I wish to speak to him.” 

“This way, sir, please,” and Andrew opened 
the door of the inner rocm and showed him 
in 


I have said something I 


She may say ‘No’ when 


He thought his master was there, as he had 
been but a moment before. The room was 
empty but for the one bright presence that had 
come to be the day-star of Harold Molyneux’s 
life, 
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Lilian was there alone, a great pile of costly | 


stuffs on the table by her side and her golden 
head béwed down over her clasped hands. That 
she was weeping silently he could see, and he 
longed, oh! how he longed, to take her in his 
arms and bid her weep out the tears of joy or 
sorrow on his protecting breast. 

He dared not.touch her, he feared to startle 
her, and he stood looking at her, drinking in 
every outline of grace ana beauty in her slight 
form, his heart beating the while with passionate 
admiration and love. 

Lilian sat as Mr. Pemberton had left her, her 
heart full of conflicting emotions. “Something 
in the old man’s manner had revealed a little 
of what was passing in bis own mind and she 
felt bewildered. He loved her—every tone and 
look had told it her while he had been talking 
of what he would do for her if she married some- 
one else, and the unselfishness of his affection 
touched her very nearly. 

«IT must get away from here,” she said to’her- 
self, after he‘had lett the room. ‘‘ Heshall not 
sacrifice so meen for me, the kind old man. Ah, 
if I only knew what I ought to do.” 

‘To weep out her perplexity was the firstthing. 
She would have been no true woman if tears had 
not come to her aid, and they relieved her won- 
derfully. 

“WnoatshallI do? What shall I say?” she 
asked herself. 

“An, perhaps he will not eome, and I—’ 

The shghtest possible touch on her shoulder 
roused her, and, lo, Harold Carr Molyneux was 
standiag-at her side. She started up witha half 


screailw 


’ 


I did not know——”’ she faltered. 
‘nat | was here. No. How should you ?”’ 
he s\id, his voice trembling in spite of himself. 


* An irew thought that his master was here, orl 

re he would not have showed me in in that 
abrupt fashion. I hope I have mot frightened 
you. I would not do tiat for the world.” 

«On, no, I was a little startied, that is all. 
I wili tell Mr. Pemberton that you are here.” 

Sne would have passed him, but he caught her 
hand and detained her. 

** Not just yet,” ne said. ““Stayamoment. I 
caine here to—— Ah, Mrs. Carniichal—Lilian— 
can you not guess why I came? ° It was to see 
you, to-——” 

“To see mie, Mr. Molyneux ?” 

“Yes, you, and my errand must be told or I 
shail yo mad, I think. Do you not know—has 
not your heart told you titat | leve you, that 
your sweet face is like a glimpse of Heaven to 
me whenever I see it? From the very first hour 
of our meeting—perhaps you do not remeniber 
it—the place where you dweit has been 
all the world for me. I have striven 
to subdue my passion. I have gone 
away only to have it burn the fiercer. I 
have done all that a man can do to persuade 
himself against anything he fears may not 
succced, and I nave failed mail. Lilian, I will 
be to you all that man:can be to woman if you 
will only be my wife. You shall be Joved and 
worshipped as never woman was worshipped yet. 
Your will shall be iawto me; your sweet hand 
shail guide me straight to Heaven and happi- 
ness. My life is very desciate:now. Give me your 
love to brigaten it.” 

He nad sunk at her feet and was covering her 
hana with kisses before she nad had time to 
recover her scattered wits. His vene:vnce 
frig »tened her, and for a moment she could not 


.h, do not shrink from me,” he said, gently. 

| bave been hasty and inconsiderate, 1 nave 

n as if you knew ail that has been pent ap 

i y neart for, an,so long! It seems like an 

eternity tome. I willbe gentler, Lilian. J will 

not rave. I want you for my wife, dear—my 

love. ‘The only one [ have ever known, I think. 

The only one I ever shall Know on ‘this side of 
the grave !” 

She could not speak yet, and he caressed her 
hand and waited for her answer. He could not 
expctitall at once, and he knew she would recover 
her self-possession presently. Her first words 
were matter-of-fact enough. 








“Get up, Mr. Molyneux, piéase,” she said, 
quietly, though her voice trembled terribly, and 
she was shaking all over, and he rose and seated 
himself beside her. 1 

“Do you know what you are asking mé ?” ‘she 
went on, “and what such words from’ & man like 
you mean to a woman in my position ?”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WAS SHE MERCENARY? 


A grateful mind 
By owing owés not, but still pays, at once 
Indebtea and discharged. 


Harotp Carzk Mot rnevx looked at Lilian 
with unutterable tenderness and love. 

«“ Do I know what I am asking you ?”’ he said, 
his yoice trembling with emotion. “Iam ask- 
ing you to listen to my prayer and be my wife— 
my loved.and honoured wite—to share my home 
and my heart, and to be the guiding angel of my 
life from this tf 

«You are asking a poor, obscure woman to 
take @ proud position aud a great fortune, Mr. 
Molyneux. I ought to say no; 1 ought to give 
you a final refusal at once.” 

« Why?” 

* Because it is not, fitting that I should be 
your wife. I don’t know you; you have taken 
me by surprise. I——” 

* But you will not say me nay? Ah !, Lilian, 
if you only knew, if you could only guess how I 
have prayed tor this time to come tnat 1 might 
without offence ask you for your love,,you would 
pity me Lam sure. I don’t want to hurry you, 
dear ; take your time and think of what I have 
asked you; the love willeome. Who is it that 
says that Heaven ‘creates the love to reward 
the love?’ It will be so with you. My great 
affection will bring yours to iife,and you shall 
see how I will repay-you.” 

“T don’t know,” Lilian said. “I am afraid 
of myself, Mr. Molyneux; 1 am.afraid of being 
mercenary. I cannot be blind to the advantages 
of what you offer me, and Lhave nothing to give 
you in return.” 

“The advantage will be mine,” he said, 
eagerly. ‘Ah! Lilian, the whole world will 
envy me‘if you will only speak tine word.” 

«I cannot—not yet. Iseems like am meult 
to my dead husband’s memory.” 

«No, not an insult. For nis-sake do not say 
me nay ; for his sake let me eherish and protect 
you. I will be. your willing slave, my darling, 
to your life’s end. Let me atone. Anh! you do 
not know—how should you?—what wrong and 
misery a life with yoa will help to wipe out.’”’. 

She did not know—not then—and when the 
knowledge. of his meaning came, to, her in ‘the 
aitertime she had learned to ve content and 
happy, and the sting of it was lessened, if not 
quite lost. 

She thought hig manner wild and excited, and 
sarank a little from him as he,caaght her it his' 
arms and drew her towards him. 

“Ah! forgive me+forgive!”’ he gaid. “If 
you only knew how I have waited and hopéd'for| 
this hour! Do not send me away despairing.' 
Lilian—my Lilian !—say you will bless me:and 
my love and you shall never have an ungratified 
wish,” 

“T can well believe that, Mr. Molyneux,’ she 
replied, softly... ‘‘ Your wife wiil be a woman 
honoured above all the world, You offer me too 
much, it frightens me. 1 am afraia of being 
swayed by the advantages ; I cannot forget 
them. Giveane @ little time to think ; to-morrow 
, er 

« To-morrow—ah ! ‘’Tis twenty years till 
then,’ as Juliet says, bat I will mot hurry you, 
my dear. You shall speak at your own good 
time, and whatever your answer is* God bless: 
you.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, and then with 
a sudden impulse caught her to his. heart and 
kissed her lips. 

“You cannot say me nay, my Lilian. . Ican- 
not, will not, believe it. You will give me the 





He was gone before she had recovered herself 
enough to say a word, and she dropped her head 
on her hands and cried, as if her heart would 
break. 

Her tears were the outcome of very mingled 
feelings. She was, afraid of herself. Sho 
certainly did not love Harold Carr Moiy. 
neux as he loved her. She was beginning io 
think of him @ great deal and to brighten at his 
presence and remember him pleasantly in jis 
‘absence, but now that he had spoken and asked 
her to be his ‘wife ‘with the very contradiction of 
‘a woman’s nature she became fearful of hersejf 
and fancied she could not give him all he asked 
for. 

Mr. Pemberton: surprised her in tears and 
roused her witha touch'on her shoulder. His 
face was very pale anti grave and there was a 
troubled twitch about his lips. He had fought 
out his own battle. He would never speak, 
never let her know how he had coveted her 
fresh young beauty for himself; how he nad 
thought to brighten his declining years with the 
charm of her presence. She would be a happy, 
honoured wife, and she would come sometimes 
to the Garden House, ignorant that he had 
wanted her for its mistress. 

“T have put off marrying too long,” he said 
to himself. “I should have had a wife a score 
of years ago if I hadintended to marry. Andrew 
and the stock must stand in the place of any 
home happiness for me.” 

Lilian did not hear him enter, and he stood 
for a moment watching her. 

** What do those tears mean ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘‘Hasshe said yes orno? Isshe going 
to leave me and be the light of another man’s 
eyes and the comfort of his home? or has sue 
sent him away for the sake of the memory of 
the selfish husband she has lost? My darling, 
whichever she has done she is sure to be right.” 

He had not known how he had learned to love 
Lilian till he knew another man was going to 
ask her to be his wife. She had been like a dear 
daughter to him ever since Adrian’s death, and 
he.nad not. betrayed himself by so mucn as a 
word, Now it was different. If she nad said 
Harold Molyneux nay he would speak. 

Lilian, my dear.” 

She started and lifted her head at his voice 
and smiled at him through her tears. 

* Well, child ?” 

“TI don’t know that it is well,” she said, 
brusning the drops from her cheeks and trying 
to smile. 

«« He has been here?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And spoken ?” 

“Fes.” 

* And you—have you said yes?” 

“I have said nothing’ yet; I could not ; I am 
afraid, as I told you—afraid of myself. He offers 
me too much ; he is too generous.” 

“A man cannot be too generous to the woman 
he loves, my dear. Itis your heart that must 
speak, my child.” 

** Dovyou counsel me to say yes ?” 

"ia. 

She would never know what it cost her kind 
protector to say those little words, whicn he 
spoke in all honesty. . 
“J do from my neart,” he repeated. “TI be- 
lieve Mr. Molyneux to be an honourable man, 
and I know he loves you, and, Lilian, I think in 
your heart you love nim.” - 

“I don’t know; I cannot tell. If he were a 
poor man and had notning but his love to offer 
me I should understand my own feelings better 
perhaps. It is his great wealth and his position 
that make me fear that I am deceiving myself, 
and that it is to be a lady I am wishing for.” 
“My dear, you are that already. No new 
position can alter that fact. Dry your eyes, 
child. The matter is settled, I see, and wnen 
Mr. Molyneux comes again he will find his brice 
that is to be ready to tell nim that she will 
marry him and take him for Wetter or for worse 
whenever he chooses.” 

He knew it was settled, and that Lilian would 
say yes, and that he should be left lonely once 
more, Life would not be 4ne same witnout 





great blessing of your love, I know you will.” 





Lilian and her sweet, gentle face brightening 
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the old place, and he took her hand in his and 
a it gently. 
ali be lonely withont you, child,” he said. 

«“[ think the Garden House will come to an end 
as far as business is concerned when you are not 
pere. 

«IT am not gone yet, dear Mr. Pemberton,” 
she replied. ‘“ I may-never go.” 

“Ah, yes, you will.” 

«And if Ido you can get someone to fill my 

lace.” 
. “I cannot get another damghter, and as for 
the lace and brocade and all the feminine gear 
that I have been so successful with since I 
pought that hair of yours I eould not let any. 
other fingers touch them. It is'time I gave up 
When L have dowered my daughter and given 
her to the man she loves with my blessing I 
snall have enough and more than enough to 
live on all the rest of my days in comfort and 
peace, if Heaven wills that I shall have peace.” 








There was such’ a despondent ring in his |. 


voice that she looked at him anxiously and 
asked him if he were iil. 

“No, dear,” he said. ‘Only conscious of the 
fight of time, that is all—the knowledge that it 
is down hill and not up comes over us all some- 
times when we. have passed the half century, 
and I have left that epoch behind mea good 
many weary years.” 

It was “ Yesy” as Mr. Pemberton had pre- 
dicted it woulibe, when Mr. Molyneux called 
the next day amd was shown into the room where 

Shé rose hastily and stood before him with 
bent head and trembling nands clasped in front 
of ber. She could not speas, even to bid him 
pons morning, and he looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

Something in the downcast eyes and the qui- 
vering lips gave him his answer, and he clasped 
her in his arms passionately. 

“My darling—my darling!” he murmured. 
“Mine nowfor evermore. Is it not so?” 

“Yes,” she said, softly, struggling to release 
herself; but he would not let her go. 

“You are mine now,” he said, joyously. 
“Look in my face, Lilian, and jet me near my 
name from your dear lips. Say ‘ Harcld,I love 

ou.” 

But she hid her face and would not speak, and 
he let her go, declaring ne would make her say 
it yet before he went away. 

He was transformed by his happiness. He 
seemed more like tne Harold Carr Molyneux of 
the old days before his iilness. than the grave 
man he had been of late, and he drewa tiny 
box from his pocket with a magnificent ring 
sparkling in its velvet bed. 

“TI have had it cleaned for you, darling,” he 
said, as he tried it on her finger. “ Ah! it is just 
yoursize. It was my mother’s ring, Lilian—the 
one my father put on her finger when she pro- 
mised to be his wife. She gave it to .me to do 
what lam doing now withit. She blessed me 
i my choice, whatever it would be, for she said 
I should choose aright.” 

“She might not think so if she were alive,” 
Lilian said, timidly, looking at the diamonds 
flashing on her finger and wondering whether 
it was really herself who had given her word to 
Marry again, or some dream Lilian, whose exist- 
ence was but a myth,and who would vanish 
when she woke from her vision. 


“ She would—she would!” Harold Molyneux’ 


said, with strange fervency. “She would say 
that I had done what was right—the only thing 
I could do—to—— Ah! my dear mother would 
have loved you as Ido if she had been spared 
tosee my happiness. Look at me, my Lilian, 
and call me Harold just once before I go.” 
, She lifted her eyes shyly and spoke the word 
in @ low, trembling voice, and he kissed her 
sg and again in his great joy and happi- 

88, 

“It is settled, then ?” 

he voice was. Mr. Pemberton’s. He had 

come in unperceived, and Lilian started back 
like some guilty thing from her lover’s em- 
brace, 
t “Yes,” said Mr. Molyneux, with a beaming 
ace, “ you may congratulate me, sir.” 





‘And I do most heartily. You have won a 
treasure, and I have lost one. Give mea pro- 
mise inthe midst of your bappiness.” 

“Whatis it?” 

« That you will let me have her till you take 
her away for good. Remember, it is my daugh- 
ter you are taking away from me, and don’t 
send her to any of your fine friends to stay till 
you can claim her. You will not be ashamed to 
come a-courting here, will you ?” 

“You shall have her till I can persuade her 
to come to me,” was Mr. Molyneyx’s quiet 
answer. “ But it shall befor as snort a time as 
possible, believe me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MYSTERIOUS. 


But to-night. he seems 
The ghost oi folly, hauating my sweet dreams. 


Socrery had its say'about the coming mar- 
riage of Harold Carr Molyneux. The wildest 
ramours were afloat concerning the bride eleet. 
She was pretty well forgotten as Miss Esmond’s 
companion, for she had been seen but’ very little 
in London during her brief residence at Win- 
chester Gate, and Miss Esmond herself had 
dropped out of the ken of the gossi i 


‘ gossips lately, since 
her marriage was settled and she had determined. 


to wait for the time of probation to expire 


abroad. 
She was understood to he intimate 
with Chester Dalton’s niother, and the old lady 


was said to be quite reconsilied tothe matcher 
son had elected to make. 

The heiress’s departure had been a nine days’ 
wonder, but other and more interesting things 
had happened since then,.amd it was only now 
and then when Miss Esmond’s name slipped inte 
a@ newspaper paragraph or someone happened 
to see her that she was ever spoken of. 

Somehow the world in which she had moved 
with such meteor-like brilliance had become 
aware of the fact that she was not quite so rich 
as she had allowed people to think. One or two 
awkward little circumstances connected with 
bills, with which slips of paper the young lady 
seemed to be perfectly well acquainted, had 
leaked out, and had lowered her somewhatin the 
estimation of her former friends. 

People said that Chester Dalton was a fool, 
behind his back. He was far too infatuated for 
anyone to dare to say such a thing to his face. 
Those of the Falcons who really liked and re- 
spected him did their best to persuade him to 
look before he leaped, to wait and-see what the 
future might have in store for the heiress before 
he made any irrevocable vows, but it had all been 
nouse, and the world was waiting to near of the 
marriage now. 

Great preparations had been made for it—the 
bride’s troussean was a thing to be remembered ; 
but it was’ rather odd, people said, that every- 
thing seemed to have been let drop as it were. 
Of course no one but Kathleen herself and her 
intended husband knew of her wish to steal a 
march upon everybody and be married in secrecy 
as if they were eloping. 

Friends on both sides were expecting to 
receive notification of the coming wedding, and 
in the meantime society had sometning fresh 
to talk about in the engagement of Harold 
Molynerx. 

“They say she’s the loveliest creature that 
ever was, my lady,” Lady Constance Calling- 
thorpe’s maid said to her when she was dressing 
her hair one night not long after'the ball, at 
which the privileged young person had talked 
to Harold about his lady love. “ Ad his grace’s 
own man has seen her many a time, and he 
was talking about her in the housekeeper’s 
room.” 

“Very rude of him,” Lady Constance replied. 
‘** A lady’s name should never be bandied about 
a servants’ dinner table.” 

« Certainly not, my lady,’’ the girl said, with 
a half smile as she thought: how often everyone 
they knew came under discussion at their meals. 
“‘Mr. Phippdidn’t say any harm. He only said 





he had seen her very often and how lovely she 
was. She kept the shop for tne old gentleman ab 
the Garden House.” 

“She is his adopted daughter Mr. Molyneux 
tells me,” her mistress said. 

She was not above gossiping with her maid, 
on occasions, this duke’s daughter. Indeed 
it is very few ladies who are above 
a little quiet gossip when opportunity 
offers, and Lady Constance’s maid knew 
just how far she mignt go. Her mistress 
would never let her repeat anything that 
savoured of slander or vulgar scandal. A little 
news about the future Mrs. Molyneux was 
admissible, and tie girl not being repuised 
went on: 

“They say the old gentleman is as rich 
as amything, my lady,” she said. “He's 
going to give her a great fortune, and tue 
house is being got ready like a fairy palace.” 

Lady Constance laughed aloud asilvery lauen 
of bright amusement. She had been at the 
Garden. House more than onve, and remem- 
bered Mr, Pemberton and nis premises perfectly, 
and the ides.of making the dreary old placeinto 
a fairy palace tickled her extremely. Yet ner 
informant was not so very wrong after all. 

Mr. Pemberton was making his gloomy old 
rooms into very bowers of luxury and splendour 
against the day when he was to lose his protég¢e. 
He could do it, easily; the house was spacious, 
and he had rugs and curtains and old farniiure 
stowed away—more than enough to do wuat he 
wanted. 


There was to be no more than the necessary 
delay. Whyshould there be? And Lilian had 
given her word that she would ve Mrs. Carr 
Molyneux in a month from the time of 
her giving her shy consent. She was startied 
and frightened. at first by the result of ber 


aequiescence. 
| All sorts. of e came to call upon her for 
Harold’ssake, The Falcons came down upon 


herin a body. Were not voth the men she nad 
honoured with her preference in some sort ve- 
longing tothem? ‘They had liked Adrian tilla 
woman had ruined him and taken him away 
from them, and they liked and reverenced her 
second bridegroom elect as young men will when 
they meet a master mind. 

Many people came from curiosity alone, just 
to see what the place and the person were like 
that Harold Carr Molyneux had suddenly litted 
into notice. Those who went to scoff remained to 
admire. Even her Grace of Nettleford, to whom 
Lilian was introduced, wondering very much 
why,and who declared afterwards that looking 
at the beautiful woman with the perfect manners 
amidst such queer surroundings was like a page 
out of some old romance. 

«* A kind of Cinderella, my dear,” she said to 
an intimate friend, “only not so dirty. A girl 
ina plain, black dress, and not a bit of orna- 
ment, but with the air of a princess—I give you 
my word—managed to make me feel small, she 
did, with her airs of being as good as any- 
body. She'll push herself forward, see if she 
doesn’t.” 

It was Lilian’s innate grace and modesty that 
made the upstart lady feel small if anything 
did. She was as much at home with these 
people and their ways as if she had lived in 
the great world all her life, and was not in the 
least disconcerted by their visits or their 
flatteries. 

Mr. Pemberton would have had her dress and 
keep her state as became the future wife of a 
rich man, but she would alter nothing except 
that.she gave up all actual work. 

“TI was never ashamed of the Garden House 
when I was glad to earn my bread here,” she 
said. “ Why should I be different now ?” 

And she wore her unpretending dresses and 
went about in her quiet manner, the same 
dainty, quiet, sweet-tempered Lilian as of 


yore. 

The Lady Constance Callingthorpe was to 
be in attendance—a fact which would stamp 
the wedding as of the most exclusive order at 
once. Her parents had given their consent 
after much deliberation on the subject as to 
whether it would be a correct thing for 
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“Connie” to do, but when they found how very 
select the company was going to be at the break- 
fast that Mr. Pemberton was going to give, and 
that Gerard Montague’s bride elect, with whom 
they were intimate, was going to be the only 
other attendant of the bride, they thought there 
would be no harm, and sent a present and their 
consent to their daughter’s appearance. 

As for the deliriously happy bridegroom, the 
presents he showered upon his darling almost 
frightened her. The Garden House would not 
hold them, she declared, if he sent any more. 
Now it was a jeweller’s box with some trinket 
of delicate. workmanship and wonderful value, 
then a jewel case of marvellous ingenuity and 
beauty to-keep her treasures in, then a parasol 
with a handle worth one of her year’s earnings 
and achatelaine of rare workmanship with all 
sorts of useless nicknacks dangling from it. 

One day she was called down from her own 
room to superintend the unpacking of a case 
that contained the rarest outfitof fursthat could 
be obtained in Russia, and the next her presence 
was demanded at the most fashionable coach- 
makers in London to inspect her carriage and 
the tiny pony phaeton that was to be set aside 
for her own driving, and to decide on the exact 
shade of the linings and fittings. 

She was a periect lady, the coachmaker de- 
tlared, after sne had gone away; it was easy to 
see that, for she knew what she was about, and 
saw the right thing in a minute. 

And all this for her, who till now had been 
earning her own bread by sheer hard work. The 
world had surely turned upside down, and she 
should find herself back in the old groove again 
goon. 

Carriages, horses, diamonds, settlements, the 
very air seemed full of wealth, and it was all for 
her. It had all come to her with the whispering 
of that little yes in Harold's ear, and she prayed 
with all her heart that she might give him the 
love he sought and not let the good things of 
this world alone bias her in her future con- 
duct. 

As for him, he lived in a world of gratified 

















LSHE WAS WEEPING SILENTLY, HE COULD SEE. ] 


bliss. He was to have his darling, and they 
were going on the Continent together after 
their marriage. 

Lilian had seen very little of any countries 
besides her own, and it would be delightful to 
take her for a scamper throngh the most famous 
European places, and then to come home after 
the fashion of the Molyneuxes when they married 
to the sound of joy bells and the congratulations 
of the people. 

Lilian hardly grasped it all yet, her head was 
in a whirl. Instead of marrying;in sorrow and 
under the.cloud of an unjust suspicion as she 
had done before, she was going to give herself 
away in all the pomp of a fashionable mar- 
riage. 

She would far rather have gone away quietly 
and have been made Harold's wife with none but 
the absolutely necessary lookers-on. But it 
should be allas he and her generous protector 
willed, and they had determined that her light 
should not be hid under a bushel. 

The party would be small and very select, but 
large enough to tell of what took place all over 
clubland and western London generally. The 
time was drawing very near; a few days more 
and the Falcons would lose the light of Harold’s 
presence for ever; he would be an honorary 
member of the club still, but his home would be 
otherwhere. 

The Falcons were giving him a dinner, and 
they were all sitting smoking and talking after 
the congratulations and speecnifying were over, 
Men who had chaffed and betted about the mar- 
riage were demanding payment of one another, 
and the losers were declaring that there was 
time yet, Harold was nor married and they 
should not pay till he was, when out of the 
midst of the smoke a voice asked: 

“ Did you invite HER, Molyneux ?” 

“Is that Freddy?” asked Harold Carr Moly- 
neux, from his corner, from which he could not 
see the speaker. 

“ Yes, it’s Claughton, and he’s asking riddles,” 
said another man, lazily puffing away at his 
cigar. “ What HER does he mean ?” . 
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“It’s no riddie,” replied the lazy voice of the 
Honourable Frederick, through the smoke. “ It’s 
Miss Esmond. Did you ask her over, Moly- 
neux ?” 

“Askher? No.” 

* She’s come then. 

** Where ?” 

“In a shady street off Holborn.” 

**Nonsense, man, you’re dreaming,” Gerard 
Montaguesaid. “I heard from the young one 
this morning, and she’s at Ems, sne and Lady 
Hester went there last week.’ 

9 The young one may say what he likes—she’s 
here.” 

« What for?” 

*"No good, I should say. She’s gone of 
awfully—she looks a good ten years older than 
she did when I saw her at her own house ir 
Winchester Gate, and she was after no good 
where I saw her, I am sure.” 

“* What makes you think so?” 

“Her face,” Mr. Claughton replied. “ She 
did not expect to meet anyone she knew there 
evidently, and her veil was up as if she was 
stifling with it down. It was the Miss Esmond 
I knew at the West End with a devil in possecs- 
sion of her. He was looking out through her 
eyes.” 

“Ithink youare mistaken,” Gerard Monta- 
gue persisted. ‘She is certainly not in Eng- 
lan d. ” 

** She certainly is, and the young one is being 
made a fool of somehow if he does not know it,” 
Mr. Claughton said. “I thought perbaps se 
was coming to see Molyneux turned off.” 

«I don’t think Miss Esmond would very muct 
care to be at my wedding,” Harold Carr Moly- 
neux said, “ unless it were to strangle my bride 
or myself. Let her alone, men, she’s not a nice 
subject to discuss when we want to be jolly. 1 
have a hope still that something will happen to 
stop the young one’s marriage; the year his 
mother insisted on isn’t quite up “yet. 4 


I saw her to-day.” 


(To ve Continued.) 
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Ir was a fearfully stormy night, such a one 
as we do get only too often during wintertime 
on our bleak east coast. 

For all that I was happy and comfortable 
enough, for I was seated by the warm fireside 
with the girl who in another week’s time would 
be my wife, talking over arrangements for our 
future. 

If we were happy and comfortable, however, 
Mrs. Barron was not. The storm was a terrible 
one, and her husband, George Barron—my 
Annie’s father—had not come home. He had 
started that morning for Morport, our market- 
town, some ten miles off, as he did every week, 
but it was many a day since he had failed to re- 
turn at his usual time, so his wife could not con- 
ceal her uneasiness. 

“Ido hope George is not out in this storm, 
and that he has sense enough to stop at Mor- 
port all night !’’ she would exclaim one minute, 
and the next wonder why he did not come 
home. 

And so the time passed away;‘ the small 
hours had been reached, and when two o’clock 
struck I confess Mrs. Barron and Annie had 
made me as fidgety as themselves, and it was 
with a feeling of real relief that I heard his 
knock at the door and hastened with his wife 
aud daughter to welcome him home. 

It was as nearly as possible three o’clock, and 
Wwoman-like both Mrs. Barron and Annie com- 
menced scolding him for returning. at such an 
hour and in so fierce a storm, though both were 
overjoyed to see him safely back. - 

_ Contrary to the advice of his wife Mr. Barron, 
lustead of seeking repose after his long walk 





clothes, took a seat by the fire. 

“It’s no use my trying to sleep,” said he, 
“ for I’ve too much to think of. I’ve been a fool 
orI should have been home before the storm 
commenced. The fact is, for the first time in 
my life, I’ve had too much to drink. Olid Vane 
won’t give me any time to meet his bill ; he will 
have his money at once.” 

“Vane, the solicitor ?” I asked. 

“Te ’ 

“But I thought he was to make no charge 
unless he gained the suit against your cousin 
Fred for your uncle’s property ?” 

“Yes, Will, so it was understood. He urged 
me to begin the suit, the agreement being that 
he would carry it on at his own risk, and now 
after losing it he brings in a bill against me for 
fifty-five pounds, and I cannot pay it.” 

Weil acquainted as I was with all Mr. Barron’s 
affairs I saw at once the position in which he 
was placed, and I must now explain matters in 
order to make my story clear. 

For many years Mr. Barron had managed the 
business of his uncle, a large shipping merchant, 
and by his industry and talent for business had 
contributed in no slight degree to making the 
old gentleman’s fortune. 

Indeed, for the last few years of his life the 
old merchant had taken to drinking heavily and 
had scarcely even in any way interfered with 
business, his hours of dissipation being generally 
passed with a profligate nephew, Fred Barron, 
cousin to the father of my intended wife, and 
latterly this young. man seemed to do with his 
unele very much as he liked. 

The old merchant, who was a bachelor, died 
at last, his mode of life having hastened his end, 
and no one was surprised on his will being read 
to find that he had left all his fortune to his 
nephew, George Barron; but they were startled 
to discover a codicil to his will, signed only a 
week or two before he died, by which nearly all 
his property was left to his dissipated nepnew, 
Fred Barron. An attempt to upset this codicil 


“YoU ARE UNWORTHY OF MY LOVE,” SAID ANNIE. ] 


IN DEADLY PERIL.) 


that dark and stormy night, after changing his had failed, hence the bill due to Vane, the 
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solicitor. 

I could not help looking again and again at 
Mr. Barron’s expressive features as he sat by 
the fire, and it seemed to me that they somehow 
expressed more of grief and sorrow for some 
misfortune of the past than care and anxiety. I 
felt certain that his soul was troubled by some 
cause he had not yet explained. 


However, with the dawn the storm abated, and 


I started for my home at a farm-house, some 
five miles off, travelling over the same road by 
which Mr. Barron had come a few hours before. 

About noon the same day the farmer with 
whom I was living was summoned by a constabie 
to serve on a coroner’s jury at an inquest about 
to be held on the body of Frederick Barron, sup- 
posed to have been murdered the previous 
night. 

‘The announcement gave me a sudden shock, 
for 1 had been speaking of this very man to his 
relatives a few nours before. 

“Yes,” said the constable, in answer to an 
exclamation from the farmer, “‘ne was murdered 
and robbed last night.” 

“Ts there any suspicion of who is the mur- 
derer ?” asked my landlord. 

“Yes; there is good reason for thinking that 
the murderer is George Barron, and men have 
been sent to arrest him.” 

So George Barron, the father of my Annie, 
was arrested on the charge of wilful murder! 

My earthly happiness depended on the result 
of the investigation about to take piace, and I 
went with tne others to the house where the 
murder had been committed. I know not why 
at the time I should have a doubt of Mr. Barron’s 
innocence. 

As yet I had heard not the slightest evidenee 
of his guilt, and although he was a man whom 
from childhood I had respected, yet on the way 
to the inquest there was a gloomy foreboding in 
my mind that the happiness I nad long been 
anticipating would never be mine. 

I couid not shake from my mind a horrible 
presentiment of animpending evil. Had I been 
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arrested for the murderof Frederick Barron the 
imputation of the crime would not have troubled 
me so much as the knowledge that the father of 
Annie Barron was accused of having committed 
that deed the night before. 

Conscious of innocence I would have feared 
no danger; then why could I not believe Mr. 
Barron as innocent as myself ? 

I knew he was suspected, Iknewhe had been 
absent from his home on the night of the mur- 
der, and that he had returned in the morning in 
a stranger mood than I had ever seen him im 
before. 

These thoughts kept passing through my 
mind as we made our way to the scene of 





tragedy—certainly the most urpleasant thoughts'} 


I had ever experienced during my lifetime. 

A walk of little over half an hour brought us 
to the house, a large, irregularly-built britk man- 
sion standing on the property the murdered: man 
had received as part of his uncle’s bequest. 
Round the gate a tolerably large crowd had al- 
ready assembled ; the coroner had also arrived, 
and soon a jury was empanelled.and proceeded 
to view the body. 

Before the examination of witnesses began 
there was a commotion outside, and immediately 
after George Barron, in charge of two comstables, 
entered the room. His whole appearance was 
that of a guilty man—of a person who im a 
moment of excitement had committed a crime 
which he now bitterly repented of and had no 
wish to conceal. 

Adam Grayling was the first witness called, 
and testified that he was a serrant of the 
deceased. The day before, his master, Mr. 
Frederick Barron, went to Morport to receive 
some money for the purpose of paying some 
workmen in his employ. He rode to town ina 
light spring cart and returned about eleven 
o'clock at night; he was not alone, and was ina 
state of intoxication. 

Witness took the horse to the stable, and his 
master and the man with him, who also 
appeared to have been drinking, entered the | 
house. Although the nignt was very dark and 
stormy he recognised the man who accompanied | 
his master as Mr. George Barron, a cousin of 
the deceased. After putting the horse in its 
stable, witness returned to tne house, locked the 
front door, and went to his own room, leaving | 
the two men in the parlour. | 

On being asked by one of the jurymen if he | 
heard the deceased and George Barron say any- 
thing to each other, the witness stated that at | 
the time he retired both were talking above an | 
ordinary tone; they seemed to be having a'| 
slight controversy, but he could not say tney | 
were quarrelling. He heard George Barron | 
say: | 

“TI must go home to-nignt, and I only stopped 
for you to give me what you have promised.” 

He heard his master say: | 

IT shall not give you a penny to-night, wait | 
till morning.” 

Witness slept upstairs in a wing of the main 
building, and neard nothing more that night. | 
Early in the morning witness was aroused by 
a fellow servant, an old woman, who slept in a 
room beneath his own. She came to him with 
the alarm that she nad found the kitchen window 
open, and feared the place had been robbed. He 
atonce hastened below, and first of all entered | 
the parlour where he had left the two men the 
night before. He there found his master lying | 

on the floor dead. 

The poker was lying on the floor near the 
centre of the room, and the face of the deceased | 
was partly concealed bya large cushion that had | 
been taken from anarm-chair. There were no | 
other servants in the house but himself and the | 
old woman he had mentioned. 

Withont touching the body or moving any- | 
thing in the room witness left and gave intelli- 
gence of the murder to others in the neighbour- 
nood. 

A surgeon was then called, who testified that 
he had examined the body. There could be but 
little doubt of how the murder had been com- 
mitted: the skull had been fractured bya blow, , 
evidently by the poker, and the cushion had | 





| 
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| wronged, and inspired by drink, had undoubtedly 


| that she was now suffering, and in the agony. of 
her grief would be hourly expeeting to see me. 


then been firmly pressed upon the face until 
life was quite extinct. 

A witness from a public-house about two miles 
from the house said that the murdered man and 
George Barron stopped at his place the night 
before and had something to drink. They left 
together, apparently good friends. 

The old woman-servant stated she had getited 
for the night when her master came home. . She 

some loud talking, but that was nothing 
utfusual when her master had been drinking. 

&X constable then produceda complete suit of 
clothes which he had just brought from the 
residence of George Barron. Every article was 
as wetas if just taken from a wash, and I could 
see that the production’ of the clothes created 
quiter@sensation in the room, 


No-one seemed to think of the heavy rai af 


the night before, all connected the wet clothing: 
with an attempt to get rid of the tell-tale 
crimson marks of blood—the evident® of a, 
terrible crime. fie, 
Next, a pair of boots, that had evi been: 


ve hte the night, which been 
brought from George Barron's, were 
with some ts that bad been found under 


the kitchen window whieh. had been found open’ 
that morning. They were found to ¢or 
exactly: someone wearing the boots had jumped 
from the window on to tne damp ground but a: 
few hours before. ae, 
The coroner was then about to close tii¢ 


igy when the farmer with whom I resided,,} 


was one of the jury, requested that I 
should be sworn. This was done, and he pro- 


ceeded: 

“ William, where were you the greater part of. 
last night ?” 

At the house of Mr. Ge Barron.” 

* At what time did he return ?” ‘ 

“ About three o’clock this morning.” 

No more questions were asked me, and I stood 
back under the firm impression that I had added 
one strand to the rope tnat would hang the 
father of Annie Barron. 

What reason had I to doubt the guilt of Mr. 
Barron ?° ; 

He had been in the company of the murdered 
man the night vefore. There was noreason for 
doubting this ;and [had with my own eyes.seen 
evidence that he had left tiie house of the 
deceased by the window. 

Of my own knowledge I knew that he did not 
return home tilla late hour, and that.after his 
return he was silent, moody, and unhappy. His 
spirits seemed oppressed by the weight of some 
great misfortune. 

Why had Mr. Barron entered the house of-his 
only enemy ? ‘ 

And why, after obtaining shelter from the 
merciless storm, had he again gone forth to 
encounter it, and, in doing so, stolen from the 
house by the window ? 

Why had he not mentioned on his return the 
fact of his having seen and conversed with 
Frederick Barron ? 

In my opinion there was but one explanation 
to these queries, and that was that George 
Barron and his cousin were intoxicated, or nearly 
so,and had met and agreed to forget and for- 
give. The two had entered the house of 
Frederick Barron apparently friends; but the 
friendship being formed: by drink and not by 
respect was soon broken. 

George Barron, suffering’ under a keen sense 
of the shameful way in which he had been 


murdered his companion. 

To such a conclusion I was guided by reason. 

My union with Annie was delayed for several 
months—perhaps for ever! Could I ever marry 
the daughter ofa murderer? Should I ever see 
Annie again ? 

For hours these questions were burning in my 
mind, nor could I arrive at adecision. I knew 


Yet I did not like to see her, to witness her 
sorrow, and to express an opinion of the guilt 
or innocence of her father, for I loved her too 
truly. 





opinion of most people, gave an additional 
motive for the murder of Frederick Barron. On 
the day he returned from Morport with his 
Cousin George he had drawn from the bank 
there over three hundred pounds in gold. Since 
his death this money had not been found, and 
there could be little doubt that this sum as weil 
as some missing plate had been taken by the 
murderer. 

I was unwilling to believe that George Barron 
had robbed his cousin; that he bad killed him 
in a moment of passion, when excited by drink, 
I could hardly doubt, and this crime I could not 
forgive in the father of the girl I loved, much 
less theft and robbery. 

Four days passed—days of terrible indecision. 
Byery resolve was upset by wy thoughts wan- 
dering back to Annié with the conviction that 
‘without her I could never be happy. Butcould 
Lever be happy with her? People would never 
forget that she was the daughter of a murderer; 
.our ehildren would be pointed out as the de- 
scendants of a man who had committed a bor- 
rible crime. ‘ 

Distracted by conflicting emotions, I at last 
decided to take leave of my native land for 
ever. 

In the midst_ of my preparations I was sur- 
prised at receiving at visit from Annie Barron. 

“ Will! Will!” she-exelaimed, as sive rushed 
towards me, “‘ yourdo look ill. Why did you nur 
ane to me? T have not seen you for five 

ys re 

“I ‘thought; Annie,” said I, hesitatinely, 
“that you had trouble enough of your own just 
now without adding mine.” 

* Yes, of course we are in trouble, but you 
should nothave stayed away. Mother and I 
saw father yesterday; of course his being in 
jail isumpleasant, but the trial will take piace 
in three weeks, and then he will come home.” 

“Come home! What will be his defence ?” 

«He will say he is innocent, I suppose.” 

“ Has he engaged a solicitor ?” 

« Why, Wil, you frighten me! Do you sup- 
pose anyone will believe my father guilty of a 
crime so horrible ?” 

Somewhat annoyed at her simplicity and ina- 
bility to understand the dattger threatening her 
father, I said : 

“ Annie, from all I can understand of this 
affair, L believe it is your father’s intention to 
plead guilty.” 

For a moment she’ fixed her eyes on mine 
with an expression of profound astonishment; 
then, in a low, sad tone, slowly said : 

“ZT understand it. all now, Will. You think 
that my father is guilty. Tnat:is the reason you 
have not been to see. me. You, whoshould have 
maintained his innocence, are the first to tell 
me he is guilty. Will, you are unworthy of my 
love!’ 

My conscience told me that her words were 
true. I loved her dearly, and yet had been 
preparing to desert her because I believed her 
father had committed a crime. She was not to 
blame for the act of another, and my half-formed 
intention had been cowardly and unmanly. 

“ Annie!’ I exclaimed, “I may be unworthy of 
you, but. teach me to become better. I iove you 
so well that even were you guilty of the crime of 
which your father is accused I could not forsake 
you. But, Annie, our misfortune is greater than 
you seem to apprehend. Someone murdered 

Barron. Ido not accuse your father, but 
it is my duty to, tell you that strong -evidence 
will be required to prove that the deed was done 
by another. Ido not seek to quiet your fears, 
but would rather awaken them.” 

** You have expressed a doubt of his innocence, 
Will, and that doubt separates us for ever, 
unless another is proved guilty of this murder. 
As long as you have the least suspicion I can 
never be your wife. I know he is innocent, and 
God is just.” 

My conversation with Annie Jasted more than 
two hours, and at our parting my only earthly 
hope was that of proving her father to be 
innocent of the erime of which he was ac- 
cused. 





The next day I heard a report which, in the 


His innocence must be proved, not only to the 
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world, but to myself, or Annie could never be 
mine. , 

I determined first to visit tae prisoner in his 
cell and form an opinién of my chances of 
success from what he might eonmmunicate. 

Next morning I started on my mission. My 
road led past the house in which the murder had 
been committed. In everything transpiring 
about that house I now felt a deep interest, and 
on drawing near it I was pleased to see Adam 
Grayling, the servant who was the principal 
witness at the coroner’s inquest. 

He was sauntering along’ listlessly. with his 
hands in his pockets-like a-man trying to kill 
time. I had spoken to him on several océasions 
pefore, so had no hesitation in addressing him. 
After the ustal ““good morning ”’ he complained 
that he had now nothing to do, and that time 
hung heavy'on his hands. 

“ Nothing to do,” said I. 
here still ?” 

“No; I was turned away as well asthe old 
woman as'so6n as we were bound over toappear 
at the trial, ‘There’s-a constable there and 
another man who is aking an inventory ; and, 
pesides, they are searching for the money and 
other things that were lost on 'the night of the 
wurder.” 

Grayling stopped hereand looked round as if 
afraid of being overheard, and then went on: 

“Every inch of ground between here and 
George Barron’s will be séarched. ‘There’s 
nothing in his own house; the constables. nave 
been all over‘it. ‘Fhe money and plate are hid 
somewhere On the road; but I don’t believe'the 
property will ever be found.” 

“What makes you- think that? ‘You say 
that every inch of ground of the way will be 
searcned ?” 

“Yes; butthat will take so long that he will 
nave to tell someone he can trust, and it willbe 
nid in another place.” 

“T suppose you bave no doubt as to who did 
the murder P”’ 

“No, I’m sorry to say I have not, for I always 
thougnt well of George Barron, altnrough I never 
saw much of him. I don’t see how anyone 
could have got into the house till after he left, 
for all the windows were fastetied. .What made 
him leave the house in such a storm? Why 
couldn’t he go out by the door? He must be 
tue wan. Ail that is wanted is to find some of 
the stolen property where he has hidden it.” 

“Had the old woman any friends or relations 
who came to visit her ?” 

“No, poor soul. I don’t think she has a 
friend in the world.” 

‘Was it known by any of the people in the 
neighbourhood that Mr. Barron bad gone to the 
town for money ?”” 

“Oh! yes. I daresay over a hundred work- 
people knew that nextday was pay-day and that 
ne went to the town for cash tae day vefore.” 

“Ts it not possible, Grayling, tnat ‘George 
Barron’ may have had some words with his 
cousin, and not wanting to disturv you went 
out by the window, leaving Mr. Fred unnarmed?” 

“Well, what then ?” 

_“Then’ some of the workpeople who knew 
there would be money in the house might have 
entered through the window and done the 
deed.” 

“That’s barely possible. There were only 
tracks‘ of one person under the window. It’s 
my belief the stolen property has oniy to be 
found and the mystery will be cleared up; not 
a I can see any mystery in the matter at 
all.” 

So ended our conversation, and I went on my 
way to visit George Barron. I had some diffi- 
culty in managing to see him, but I got the 
Recessary permission at last. He seemed pleased 
to see me, and after some questions as to his 
a and Annie I turned the subject to nim- 
self, 

“Tt is, useless,” he said. .‘‘ The only story I 
can tell in making myself guiltless can only 
confirm the evidence against me.” 

“ Perhaps so; but try to convince me that 
you are innocent.” 

“Very well; but I shall only be repeating 
what you heard at the inquest. On the day I 


“Are you not living 





went to Morport I was disappointgl}*as. you 
have’ already been told, in making ‘any arrange- 
ments with old Vane about the money he claims 
from me, and being downhearted over this and 
meeting with two or three old friends I took a 
glass or two more than I should have done. Just 
as Iwas thinking of Starting for home I met 
my Cousin Fred. Wethad not spoken formore 
than a year; but as he was more than half 
drunk and inclined tobe sociable he spoke to me 
in an agreeable manner and insisted on giving 
me a lifton the road as far as his house. Had 
I been perfectly sober I would have treated the 
villain with the contempt he deserved; but I 
was not and accepted his invitation. We had 
some more drink and left the town just as the 
storm commenced. To avoid, as Fred said, any 
bad effects from the storm we stopped at 
several places and had more to drink. On the 
way I told him about my trouble with Vane, and 
he promised to give me the money to pay the 
lawyer. We reached his house about eleven 
o’clock, and by that time we were both getting 
sober. He urged me to come in and stop till 
morning, and 1 had not the sense to refuse, for 
I had some hope that he would give me the 
money to pay Vane. After ‘we got in Fred 
produced a bottle and began drinking again; 
but I was determined to drink no more. An 
hour passed, during which he was getting more 
drunk and I more sober. I began to beashamed 
of myself for what I had done and was doing. 
I knew that Fred was a villain who had toid lies 
of me to my uncle, and had rovbed me of a for- 
tune. I had disgraced myself by coming under 
his roof, and should he let me have any money 
he would afterwards accuse me of uaving taken 
an unfair advantage of him when drunk. I de- 
termined to leave at once, but Fred would 
give me no assistance in getting out. In fact, 
he was scarcely able to do so, and as I could not 
rouse the servants or unlock the doors I went 
out by the kitchen window. The last I saw of 
Cousin Fred he was sitting in an arm-chair, just 
going off to sleep. He was stupidly, helplessly 
drunk. You know as much about the affair 
now asI do. Can'you see any hope for me ?” 

** Very little indeed. But who do you think 
‘murdered your cousin ?” 

« Adam Grayling, the servant.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because he was im the house that night, and 
I am innocent.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes. But Iam a prisoner and can do no- 
thing.” 

« But I am free and will act for you. God is 
just and will help me. If you are innocent all 
will yet be well.” 

Could I save him from the gallows and my- 
self from future misery? I confess my hopes 
were not strong. He might be innocent, and it 
was my duty to doall in my power to learn if 
such was the case. To the performance of that 
duty I resolved to devote myself. 

On my return home I stopped near the 
house—the Hall it was called—where the 
murder had been committed, and sat down to 
rest my weary feet; but there was no rest for 
the weary brain. I sat there thinking till night 
feli and then started to walk home. This I did 
at a slow pace, and soon felt certain that I was 
being followed; but though I stopped several 
times no one overtook'me. 

Next day I went again to the Hall, intending 
to see if I could learn anything from the con- 
stable in charge that might assist me in the 
work I had undertaken to accomplish. On 
reaching the place where I had rested the night 
before I again saw Adam Grayling. He was 
crossing thecommon, nearthe same spot where 
I had seen him the previous morning. He was 
walking at a quick pace as if on business, and 
soon came up to me. . 

“You see, Master William,” said he, “I’ve 
lived so long at the Hall that I can’t keep away 
from it, and as I’ve nothing to do I generally 
walk over of a morning.” 

“I’m going there myself,” said I, “for Ialso 
am idle, and much interested in what has taken 
place.” 


« Yes, so I am told. 
Barron yesterday ?’’ 

“ton. 

«Well, yon need not tell me. anything he said. 
I can fancy what his defence will be. He will 
try to show that I ought to be in his place. I 
am not alarmed—the property may yet be found 
and that will kill all doubt.” 

We continued talking on our way to the Hall, 
Grayling mentioning that be was living at a 
hamlet about half.amileaway. Ithought little 
of this at the time, as I knew he could easily be 
found if we wanted him. Tiere seemed to be a 
feeling of good fellowship existing between tie 
constables and Grayling, whilst they evidently 
eyed me with distrust. This I could scarcely 
understand, as I was a known friend of George 
Barron. 

That day I went to the nearest magistrate and 
tried to impress on his mind the fact that tne 
police seldom try tolearn the truth of any affair 
they are supposed: to investigate ; that in this 
case they seemed to have but oue idea of their 
business—to prove George Barron guilty of the 
murder, and should they meet with any evidence 
at variance with their belief they would dismiss 
it as quite irrelevant. His worsnip did notagree 
with me. The men could be depended upon, and 
would make a fair report of ail that came under 
their notice. 

**Do-not fear, young man,’ he added, ‘the 
guilty one will be found and punisned. Have 
you any idea of who did the deed ?” 

«Yes; one of two men.” 

« Ah! and these are—— 

“George Barron and Adam Grayling, the 
servant of the,man who was murdered.” 

« But why the servant ?” 

** Because he was in the house on the nicht of 
the murder, and he now seems most interested 
in proving Mr. Barron guilty.” 

‘Perhaps he acts from the same motive as 
you do; from a desire to see justice done.” 

This might be true enouga ; at least I could 
say no more and left with the magistrate’s as- 
surance that if I could obtain any evidence it 
would have his immediate attention. 1 felt 
assured that if George Barron was to be saved it 
must be by my efforts. 

Returning home that afternoon, I happened to 
look back, and caught a glimpse at one of the 
constables I had been talking to at the Hali. I 
walked slowly, but the man did not overtake me. 
I was being watched ! 

On returning home I was met at the door by 
the farmer with whom I had been living. 

“TI have just learned something, sir, that 
grieved me much. You must no longer reside in 
my house,” were his first words. 

“ Why? what is wrong?” I asked. 

“I consider you nearly as guilty as George 
Barron, Your actions are watened. You were 
seen hanging about the Hail till a late hour last 
night. You saw Barron yesterday and your 
design’im hanging about is known, andI would 
advise you not to do his bidding as to the missing 
property. Beware!” 

I sat for five mimuies without saying one 
word. 

My first reflection was that my efforts to assist 
Annie’s father had only resulted in contirming 
the suspicion of his guils; then I formed the 
opinion that the consiables who were watching 
me were fools for making their business pubiic. 

‘To detect me in moving the stolen property 
from where it bad been secreted they snould 
have given me no chance of learning tnat they 
had the least suspicion of my ovject. 

No; tney could not be such éoois! 

Suddenly a fuli and firm conviction of George 
Barron’s innocence came over my mind, and I 
hastened to seek the farmer, who had leit me to 
join his family, no doubt thinking that my 
silence was a proof of guilt, and that his wish 
that I should leave, the house would soon be 
obeyed. 

“ Mr. Churton,” said I, rushing into the room 
where the farmer was seated by tne fire, “‘ you 
have seen Adam Grayling! Did you learn what 
you have told me from him ?” 

«“ Yes,” said he, turning to me with a look of 


I suppose you saw Mr. 





surprise. ‘Why do you ask ?” 
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“Because my life depended on your answer. 
T’li stake my existence that George Barron is 
innocent and shall be proved so.” 

“ Very well ; but I can’t see how that is proved 
by anything you have learned from me.” 

“Then I'll tell you. What you have told me 
is proof to my mind that Adam Grayling is the 
murderer, and I call upon you as an honest man 
to seek for some other evidence of guilt before 
you condemn me or anyone else.” 

“« Look here, Master Will, I don’t think you’re 
a madman or a fool, so let’s hear what you've got 
to say.” 

** Perhaps,” said I, “when you have heard my 
reasons, you may change your opinions about 
my not being either a madman or a fool, and 
may call me both ; but simpleas they may seem 
to you, they are everything to me, and the work 
I have undertaken is nearly finished. Adam 
Grayling knows that Mr. Barron is as ignorant 
of where the missing money is as you are, and 
that he therefore could give mE no instructions 
as to where it was to be found; but for the last 
two days he has reason to know that I have 
been trying to find out the real circumstances 
regarding the murder.” 

« Like enough, Master Will; go on.” 

“ Well, this has excited his fear, and he wishes 
to prevent me from trying to solve the mystery. 
If ne were innocent and anxious for the money 
to be found he would not have said anything to 
you; butas he is guilty and fears my efforts 
may tend to discover his crime, he has told you 
that I am watched, well knowing that you would 


inform me immediately, and hoping tuat I will 
relinquish the search. I saw Grayling yester- 
day morning as he was crossing the waste piece 


of land near the Hall, and during our talk he 
informed me that the missing money and plate 
would certainly be found—the next minute ex- 
pressing a contrary opinion. His principal con- 
versation with me was about the stolen property. 
When I returned that night I stopped for awhile 
near the place where 1 had met him in the 
morning. Grayling must have been near and 
seen me, and he it was who set the constables to 
watcn me.” 

“Go on; I’m following you,” broke in the 
farmer. 

*Tnat’s right. Well, this morning I went 
again to the Hall and found Grayling at the 
same piace where we met yesterday. Again the 
missing money seemed uppermost in his-mind, 
and he could talk of nothing else but the chances 
of its being found. He was going to the Hall, 
but why instead of going by the direct road did 
he come across the eommon, as he had now 
twice done to my knowledge? I think I can 
guess—it is for the purpose of guarding and 
watching over the money which he is always 
talking about.” 

“Master Will, there may be some truth in 
your reasoning. Grayling told me that you were 
nanging about the neighbourhood of the Hall, 
only watching a convenient opportunity to re- 
move the money from its concealment. This 
story was partly supported by what I had seen 
of your conduct ; but I’ve been too hasty in con- 
demning you. You've awoke asuspicion against 
Grayling in my mind, and I fancy I can see 
through his talk with me.” 

Churton and I had a long conversation to- 
gether, and it was agreed that I snould leave his 
nome so that Grayling might think that he had 
succeeded in creating a suspicion against me ; 
and I, anxious for him to believe that he had 
succeeded in frightening me from a further 
search, determined to be more cautious in my 
conduct with the hope of watching him unob- 
served. 

Early next morning I started for the hamlet 
where Grayling was living, taking care to go by 
out-of-the-way paths, and getting there before 
he would be likely to be stirring. 

Sitting down on the brink of a ditch I waited 
and watched ; not for a long time, for I soon 
spied Grayling on his way to the Hall, and step- 
ping down into the ditch he passed without 
catching a glimpse of me. Again he left the 
direct road and went out of his way to cross the 
oe of waste land where I had before met 

im. 


Why should he leave the path and go so far 
out of his way? This was a mystery I was 
determined to solve. 

Several times in his walk Grayling looked 
about as though apprehensive that someone was 
watching him. 

From my coign of ’vantage I could see across 
the whole breadth of the piece of waste land or 
common right to the road that led to the Hall. 

Near the centre of this piece of waste land old 
Mr. Barron had commenced sinking a sbaft, 
somebody having succeeded in persuading him 
that great mineral wealth lay beneath, but the 
whole thing was a fiasco, and all that remained 
to show for the money expended was a heap of 
refuse piled up where the works had been com- 
menced. 

Close by this heap I saw Grayling pass. 

He kept his head turned from the heap till he 
arrived exactly opposite it, and then taking a 
hasty glance towards it he walked rapidly on in 
the direction of the Hail. 

I returned to my new home—I had left Farmer 
Churton’s for a lodging in the village—quite 
confident that the money and plate had been 
concealed by Grayling in that heap of refuse. 

The remainder of the day was passed in de- 
vising some plan for proving Grayling guilty of 
the murder of Frederick Barron. 

It was not an easy task. 

Should I go with others and find the money 
Grayling would say that my knowledge of the 
place where it was concealed was obtained from 
Mr. Barron, and this story would be readily be- 
lieved by all. 

Should he be allowed his own time for remov- 
ing the money he would let it lie until after the 
trial. The proof of his guilt mignt come too 
late to save Annie’s father. 

A scheme was at last found and anxiously I 
awaited the advent of another day to proceed to 
put it into operation. 

Next morning I called on the magistrate I had 
before seen, and after teiling him all the reader 
already knows I made known my plan and 
claimed his co-operation in varrying it out. 
“There can certainly be no harm in trying 
your idea,” said his worship, “for if the man 
you suspect is innocent it can do him no injury. 
You shall nave my aid, such as it is,and we will 
go to work without delay.” 

Of ali the workmen brought to the spot by 
old Mr. Barron’s mining speculations two still 
lived in the village, the captain of the mine and 
tne engineer. 

At my request the magistrate sent for these 
men, and in less than two hours they arrived at 
his residence. 

Both I knew to be honest and intelligent men, 
and I had not the least nesitation in making 
known to them the purpose for which their 
assistance was required. 

Each seemed anxious to see the guilty party 
brought to justice, and readily entered into the 
scheme I proposed, promising to do all in their 
power towards carryingit out. We then parted 
for the present, agreeing to meet at the magis- 
trate’s house at six o’clock that evening. 

The “captain” and the engineer were punctual 
to their appointment. 

“Tt is all rignt,” said the former, on meeting 
me at the magistrate’s. ‘I’ve seen Grayling, 
and what is more singular he was coming from 
the Hall on the way to where he is living—not 
by the path, but across the little common where 
the old machinery once stood. He was not near 
the heap of refuse, most likely because he had 
seen me approaching. 

“TI went up to him and asked him to go with 
me and examine the heap. I never saw a man 
so excited in my life, and from his appearance 
I’m quite sure he’s guilty, and that the money 
will be found where you supposed it to be. 

*««* Wha—wha—what for?’ he asked, in a 
trembling tone. 

“T pretended not to notice his agitation and 
told him I wished to form an estimate of how 
many loads the heap contained. 

«You see, Grayling,’ said I, ‘the engineer 
and I have bad nothing to do since this mining 


might be got out of that heap of stuff; at aj 
events it will be better than doing Nothing,’ 

“I noticed that he now began to breathe more 
freely. He made no difficulty about going with 
me, and after walking round the heap I said jf 
I could get it carted away fora pound I woulg 
begin to-morrow morning. 

“*I don’t think, captain, you have any rigit 
to remove the heap,’ said Grayling, as we walied 
away towards the village. ‘You might getinio 
trouble about it hereafter.’ 

“** Never mind,’ said I, ‘I'll run the risk of 
taking it. Whoever comes into possession of the 
property should thank us for removing it out of 
the way.’ 

‘Just as we entered the village I saw old 
Berlase, the carter, and made a bargain with 
him in Grayling’s presence to commence draw- 
ing away the stuff to-morrow morning. Berlase 
promised to begin at seven o’clock. After seeing 
Grayling enter the house where he lives I cawe 
on here.” 

I was pleased that the plan I had thought of 
for entrapping Grayling had so far worked well; 
yet I was in a state of strange and strong excite- 
ment, for a few hours would decide the fate of 
Annie’s father, and show whether my future liie 
was to be one of happiness or misery. 

Unwilling that Grayling should have the 
slightest chance of removing his plunder without 
being seen, I urged our immediate departure for 
the purpose of watching over the refuse heap. 

** Yes,” said the magistrate, ‘you should be 
at the place as soon as darkness will enable you 
to reach it unobserved. Tne man will be afraid 
of exciting suspicion should he be out late, and 
if you catch him at all it will be in the even- 
in gee 
We left the magistrate’s house and made a 
long détour to avoid the possibility of our being 
seen by Grayling. 

There were plenty of hollows all about the oid 
heap in which we could hide without a chance of 
being seen; and the “captain,” tne engineer, 
and myself reached tne spot soon after dark, aud 
ensconced ourselves iz:one of those excavations. 
With our eyes a few inches above the surface of 
the ground, we anxiously scanned the surround- 
ing horizon, watching for the approach of Gray- 
ling. 

, A hour passed, which to me seemed so long 
that I thought morning must be near. 

I was in an agony of fear, nope, and excite- 
ment. 

Should Grayling not make his appearance, I 
had no wish to live longer, for my existence 
seemed staked on the result of trying to prove 
him guilty. 

*‘] begin to feellikea fool,” said the engineer, 
after we had lain concealed about an hour and 
a haif. 

“Hush!” said the captain, in a whisper, 
“ there’s someone coming.” 

Silently we turned in the direction he was 
gazing, and coming towards us I saw a human 
form. 

After drawing near the heap, the man we saw 


‘| approaching stopped, turned about, and seemed 


listening, apparently a little excited by fear. 
Seeing and hearing nothing, he advanced to 
the pile of refuse, and we immediately after 
heard the sound of the stones as they were being 
displaced. ; 
* Wait till I give the word,” whispered the 
captain. 

A minute or two after and the man was seen 
moving away, carrying a parcel. 

“Now then!” exclaimed the captain. _ 

We sprang out of the excavation, and the next 
instant the three of us bad our bands on Adam 
Grayling ! & 
“ You are quite right, Mr. Grayling,” said I, 
‘you told me that when the stolen property was 
found everything would be explained, that all 
doubt would be killed, and it is so.” ; 
The man made no reply,and we led him to the 
Only one constable was there. ’ 
The other, as I afterwards learned, was look- 
ing after me. 





business collapsed, and we fancy some good 





Tne engineer left to bring the magistrate, who 
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was anxiously waiting to learn the result of our 
enterprise, and hastened to join us. 

Grayling was then the most miserable-looking 
object I ever beheld. 

He had been betrayed by his own folly—for 
had he not been continually talking about the 
stolen property and haunting the place where it 
pad been concealed, another would have been 
brought in guilty of us crime. 

Fortunately, Providence has ordained that 
there shall be something in the conduct of tne 
guilty that leads to their ultimate detection ; 
but the plan by which His wisdom directs this 
is very simple and easy to understand, for only 
fools are guilty of crime, and folly betrays 
itself. 

Tne parcel we found on Grayling contained 

the missing plate and money, and the miserable 
wretch could not say one word in denial of his 
crime. On the contrary, he fully confessed his 
gullt. 
The magistrate wrote down his confession, 
and after hearing it read the prisoner signed it 
in the presence of the constable and those who 
had captured him. 

The next day he was in Morport Jail. 

I have but little more to add. 

My next meeting with Annie wasa happy one. 
Her father had been saved by my exertions, and 
I was once more reinstated in her good 
opinion. 

Adam Grayling was executed for the murder 
of his master, and the only regret that his loss 
occasioned in the neignbourhood was amongst 
some of the work people, who seemed grieved 
that it was impossible to punish him for the 
robbery also. 

A few weeks after obtaining his liberty Mr. 
Karron was legally put in possession of the pro- 
perty that had once belonged to his uncle, for a 
successful appeal was made to a higher court 
than the one which had decided in favour of bis 
murdered cousin. 

Ihave long been the happy husband of his 
daughter Annie, and our union has been blessed 
with all we could desire; but Mr. Barron yet 
speaks with an emotion beyond his control of 
the time when his life stood in Dzapty Perrin. 





MISS MOWBRAY’S EXPERIMENT. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





Wuen Mr. Lessing, barrister-at-law by pro- 
fession, novelist by choice, let himseif into his 
chambers one morning, at the primitive hour 
of 5 a.m., it seemed to him that he could hardly 
be the same man who had quitted those identical 
chambers precisely seven hours ago. 

He had left them weary and out of spirits, a 
man on whom existence had really palled. He 
had begun life early. For sixteen years, from 
twenty to thirty-six, he had goneon ringing all 
the changes that could be rung on ali-the pleas- 
ures of the senses. ‘They had fallen now from 
pleasures into accepted necessities, as invete- 
rate smokers lose the zest of an after-dinner 
cigar, 

On the ‘whole, he was rather a passionless 
man; he had been many times near marriage, 
but he had never, till this morning, felt what 
love really was. Society called him an abomin- 
able flirt, because he went very far with women, 
but nad only in one ease proposed. It regarded 
him as a selfish monster, who went about seeking 
whom he might devour. 

Now this was not the case. Selfish the man 
may have been ; cruel of design he was not. The 
truth is that when life began to pall upon him 
he tried desperately, with all the strength of his 
nature, to fall in love. ‘Women seemed to finda 
great fascination in him. And when the eyes of 
a certain pretty girl brightened at his subtly- 
implied compliments he felt a very pleasurable 
Sensation. She had such a sweet, low voice that 
he loved to be near her, just that he might hear 





He admired her, and made up his mind that 
this was love in good earnest. It was not the 
wild bliss he had imagined it would be, but that 
was doubtless because he was by nature cold. 
He proposed, and was accepted, but a month 
after the engagement there began to grow up 
in his mind an awful doubt as to whether this 
were indeed love. 

To be bound to give up the freedom of a 
bachelor life for a woman whom, if he did not 
really love, he must in time, according to the 
lawsof his nature, inevitably sicken of, not quietly 
like and endure, as some men could, seemed to 
him a horror into which he could not, would not 
plunge; but ke hoped he was mistaken—hoped 
he did really care for her. He knew the poor 
little girl worshipped him, and that her health 
was delicate. 

Indeed he strove manfully to fancy himself in 
love. A bachelor whose domestic attendance is 
meagre knows what it is to wrestle with a fire 
fast going out. He stimulates it by fencing it 
round with his daily paper, greatly scorching 
thesame. When, after this stimulant, the flames 
which have received temporary increase of life 
again subside he casts sugar on with a reckless 
hand ; he fans, he puffs, but all in vain. The 
little flame collapses and goes ont. 

So strove Lessing to stimulate the fire of his 
love, or what he hoped was love. When he cailed 
in the evening and found the fair one was out 
he tried all he could to imagine himself miser- 
able. He talked of her to certain people who he 
knew never wearied of praising her. He tried 
the effect of a quarrel, and strove to think he 
was desperately unhappy over it. On that 
occasion she showed a quiet dignity which pleased 
him, and gave him a little fallacious hope. He 
tried—ye gods ! how he did try—tosee in her the 
charm that other people saw. Why, there was 
a man he knew to be almost outof his wind with 
love for ner. He liked to draw this man out 
about her. 

Nothing, on the whole, stimulated his feeling 
so much as that did, as nothing so much stimu- 
lates a fire as spreading a paper close infront of 
it; but everything proved vain. The feeling 
which from the first had not been love went out 
irrevocably. The thought of the girl became a 
nightmare to him. He lay awake and thougnt 
of her and shivered. 

One day he could bear it no longer, and he 
asked her to free him, which she did, and again 
displayed such quiet dignity that ne was nalf 
tempted to ask for his reacceptance. She went 
abroad, and he heard no more of her. 

After that he had many times fancied himself 
a prey to the grand passion; but he wisely de- 
ferred any absolute proposal till he was confident 
of being really and lastingly in love, which he 
always found out in time that he was not. Yet 
he went so far as to get certain girls talked about, 
which was very unpleasant for them, and not at 
ail right on his part, and procured for him 
the reputation of a flirt of the worst charac- 
ter. 

The last hours of the May night preceding the 
day of which I am writing were, therefore, always 
to be memorable in Mr. Lessing’s life. For 
then it was that, at a certain brilliant reception, 
he met his fate—stood face to face with the 
woman who made him know, for the first time in 
his life, what love really was. When he left the 
house, after passing a couple of hours there, he 
was too excited to go back to his chambers, so 
he went to his club, where none of his friends 
could make him out, he appeared so wild and 
excited. 

As he walked to his chambers, through the 
soft May morning virgin-pure and tender, Love 
walked beside him and whispered in his ear: 

“Met atlast! Escape was possible once ; now 
escape is possible no more. Lovest thou me?” 

«‘ With all my heart,” Lessing answered. 

So they walked home together, and Love came 
in and abode with Mr. Walter Lessing. 

The barrister threw himself on the sofa, and 
clasping his hands behind his head surrendered 
himself wholly to recalling two hours of the past 
night. Again he was in a crowded room, again 
he heard his hostess say : 








“Mr. Lessing, let me introduce you to Miss 
Mowbray, an admirer of your books.” 

He had always fancied that the woman with 
whom he should some day fall in love would be 
of the Ophelia type ; but it was no Ophelia whom 
he saw then. As he lay there on his sofa he 
seemed to see her again almost as distinctly as 
if she were present. She wasa woman of per- 
haps thirty—about the average height. 

Her figure was glorious ; he nad nvver seen one 
before which seemed to him perfect. This was 
the Venus de Medicis made manifest in the flesh. 
Her dress displayed the magnificent column- 
like neck, fair as rose-tinted marble, and the 
large, fair, white, strong arms, with their queenly, 
indolent droop. 

The colouring of the perfectly-shaped, intel- 
lectual face was beyond praise. What a red, 
ardent mouth made for songs and kisses! The 
warm, brown hair with gold lights glinting in 
it was wound in folds round the small, classicaliy- 
moulded head. After talking to her for some 
time he discovered that her beautiful eyes 
changed their colour frequently. 

At times they were softly and purely grey ; at 
others they were just divinely blue; then blue 
touched as with light of green sea water. Not 
only did he see her again, but he heard 
her, and that was quite as much of a sensa- 
tion. 

It would have been impossible for anyone to 
have defined the subtle, instant, electric, ail- 
potent fascination which people found in Miss 
Mowobray’s voice. It was low and sweet and 
expressive, but so are many voices. It had in it 
a special magnetic charm. It was a voice that 
haunted you, but to hear it was always a fresh 
surprise. It was the most sympathetic voice ever 
heard. 

The flower in his button-hole smelt of her. 
He arose and went softly about the room. Ali 
was just as he had left it seven hours ago. 
There on the mantel-piece lay his pipe, but half 
smoked, as he had put it aside when he went to 
dress. There cn the floor, close to the sofa, lay 
the volume that had fallen from his hands, as 
he dozed after dinner, wondering dreamily 
whether he should go out or straight to bed. 

Sleep was out of the question, so he changed 
his clothes, took a cold bath, and went into the 
streets. He walked on and on till he found him- 
self in the country. 

Night had fallen when he was again in London. 
Glad with a great, unspeakable joy, and worn 
out in body, he fell asleep that nignt speedily, 
but through his sleep he did not lose conscious- 
ness of his love. 

Three daysafter he dined with young Mowbray 
at his club, and then one afternoon he made a 
formal call upon the ladies. Only Miss Mowbray 
was at home. Due regret was expressed on both 
sides for the absence of her mother. 

Miss Mowbray’s manner fascinated him as 
much as did her face, voice, or figure. She talked 
earnestly, and she talked weil. He knew not 
how the time must be going on, but still he sat 
there. She seemed to put him under a spell, so 
that he could not move to go. At length he 
roused himself, and said, almost stupidly, witha 
look of bewilderment upon his face : 

“ Really, I must go now.” 

“If you must go, I have to thank you for a 
most pleasant afternoon,” she said, simply. 

“Tt nas been rore than a pleasant one to me,” 
he replied, speaking slowly and with difficulty. 
“If I had known, if I had dreamed of an influence 
in the world as p»tent on my work as yours 
might be, I wouiu never have done any work 
till we had met.” 

“Do you mean one word of what you say ?” 
she asked, quite quietly. 

«I mean every word of it most absolutely. 
What should make you doubt me ?” 

«Reading your books, I suppose. Your men 
always flatter your women, and then laugh at 
them.’’» 

« But Lam not a man out of my books.” 

No, out [think I can seea family resemblance 
between creator and created.” 

«You wiil know me better some day.” 

Then he took one long look, as if to fill himself 
full of her, and left. Miss Mowbray seemed some- 
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what thoughtful as she went to change her dress 
for dinuer. 

She never exacted homage; she only just 
seemed to tolerate it. One night, at a crowded 
evening reception, he managed at last to make 
his way to her. She was looking beautiful and 
weary. 

“How they have been boring you,” he said, 
almost indignantiy? 

“ Yes, they have rather, I must confess.” 

“I’m so glad I have come.” 

“Then you are sure that you don’t bore 
me ?” 

“I do bore you sometimes, but not always.” 

You are wrong,” she said, earnestly ; “you 
never bore me.” 

Did she care for him, or would she ever care 
for him, in the way he wished herto? This was 
the question that he was for ever asking himself. 
At times he almost felt certain that she did; at 
other times he was equally despondent. He was 
so much in love that he dared not ask his fate, 
but as he did not conceal his passionate admira- 
tion, and was certainly not repulsed; he could 
not help thinking that on the whole he had good 
grounds for hope. The season over, he gladly 
accepted Moworay’s invitation to visit them in 
September for shooting. 

‘That month would have been a month of wild, 
happy excitement had not Mowbray, with 
masculine obtuseness, engrossed nearly all his 
friend’s time; but tnere were dear evenings 
when Mowbray would go with Lessing to invade 
his sister’s private sitting-room. He. was very 
proud of his beautiful sister, and liked well to 
hear her read ; and on one of these happy occa- 
sions, worn out by the day’s sport, he fell asleep 
lying on the floor, with his head propped on his 
arm ; and Lessingand Miss Mowbray were vir- 
tually alone togetner. 

“ Read something,” he said. 

“T have been reading.” 

“Bat read more.” 

“Why ?” she asked, in her wonderful voice, 
and raising to his face her glorious eyes, in 
which just then the green sea lights were 
shining. 

“ Because I wish you to.” 

“ Are you quite sure that is a sufficient rea- 
son ?” 

“I think it would be if you realised how 
much I wish it.” 

« But you see I don’t realise it.” 

“I hardly ever see you now,” be wenton. 

“No; you prefer the partridges.” 

“You know I don’t.” 

“ Why, certainly I think you do.” 

* Do you really know me so little?” he an- 
swered, in his most subtle tone of voice, the soul 
in his eyes yearning to her. 

“1’m not a good reader of character,” she te- 
plied ; then for some time tney were both silent, 
while round the house the autumn wind moaned 
drearily. 

« How suddenly grave you have grown,” he 
said; ‘‘an hour ago you were all smiles.” 

“Perhaps it’s the wind,” she answered; 
“doesn’t it sound like a forlorn spirit seeking 
vainiy for rest?” 

Tren she asked him, after a pause, and sud- 
denly : 

“ Were you ever at the English cemetery at 
Florence ?” 

“ Never; were you?” ‘ 

“ Yes, many times.” 

Then they were silent again ; and as ina sort 
of vision Lessing seemed to see the pleading, 
large blue eyes, the delicate face, the purely 
gold hair of the woman he had thought he loved 
once and cast aside. 

“It’s a meiancholy night,” he said. ‘I’m 

not surprised it should make you think of church- 
yards.” 
_ He was sitting close to her; his hand touched 
hers, then folded it in a close clasp. He bent 
down and kissed it. She made no resistance. 
She quivered a little, that wasall. What words 
she might have spoken there and then who 
shall say had not just then Mr. Mowbray aroused 
himself and borne his friendaway to the smoking- 
room. 


fate absolutely, though on the preceding night 
he had thought he could forecast it with some 
certainty. It was a wild, windy autumn day, 
with a heavy, sunless sky. He went straight to 
Miss Mowbray’s sitting-room. 

«“T am an early visitor, am I not ?” he began. 

« Well, I suppose for you it must be considered 
an early call.” 

Her manner was somewhat constrained ; and 
surely he detected in ber eyes a look of compre- 
hension. She knew of what he had come to 
speak ; of that he felt there could be no doubt. 

*‘Do you mind being called upon so early, Miss 
Mowbray ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

*T have not done wrong, then ?” 

Not atall. Iam generally prepared to re- 
ceive visitors.” 

He found it more difficult to begin -speaking 


had imagined. Breaking at last an awkward 
pause, he said: 

“Tam here to know my fatefrom you. . I love 
you. I have never disguised the fact. I could 
not have disguised it had I wished to. I have 
been too frightened to speak, but now I can keep 
silent no'longer. Helen, your answer—Life or 
Death ?” 

Outside the wind raved on; inside the fire 
flickered, and a cinder fell. 

Miss Mowbray was looking down at her hands 
clasped on her knees; her face had grown very 
white in the last minute. 

“Speak, speak,” he cried. “*I cannot bear 
suspense. Life or Death?” 

** Death,” she said, and no more. 

He staggered back as if someone had struck 
him a heavy blow. She did not lookup. Then 
he began, in a bewildered way: 

‘I don’t understand you. You are not the 
woman to flirt heartlessly. When a woman re- 
ceives, and seems pleased to receive, a man’s 
unbounded admiration, she is encouraging him 
to hope. What does a woman mean when she 
lets a man that she knows loves her hold her 
hands asI held yours last nignt? I want to 
know what it does mean.” 

She raised her eyes for the first time now and 
looked at him ; then she said, speaking in a tone 
of voice even lower than usual: 

“ At the English cemetery in Florence there 
is an umpretending grave, wnich I have visited 
many times, and which my friends in Florence 
keep always fragrant for me with flowers. Itis 
the grave of an English girl who died when 
she was twenty yearsold. I made her acquaint- 
ance at Florence, just six months before her 
death. Hername—~” 

“Was Alice Richmond ?” 

a Yes.” 

« And she lied to you about me? Well, no, 
perhaps she didn’t lie; but she did not tell you, 
for she could not know, how desperately I strove 
to cling to the idea that I was in love with her. 
In God’s name, would it have been for her good 
that I should have married ber, not loving her? 
With my temperament I should have come in 
time so to hate her as to make her life one tor- 
ment. ' Though I hear from you to-day for the 
first time that she is dead, I remember still my 
foreshadowing of how I should have felt had I 
been compelled day after day to see in my path 
those big dolls’ eyes of hers, and to hear day 
after day herpretty, babyish prattle; but. what 
has she to do now, tirusting herself in between 
you and me P” 

“Do you think,” Miss Mowbray replied, 
quietly, ‘‘ that I could ever love a man who be- 
haved toa woman as you did to her? What 
had you to do with self-pity? After you nad 
once won her heart, but one course was open 
to you, and tnat was to marry the girl and to 
make her happy. And isshe your only victim P 
How many other women have you made dupes 
of ? Iam not sentimental enough to imagine 
that your treatment of her directly killed Alice 
Richmond ; but that it did so indirectly I most 
solemnly believe.” 

« And you thought you would make yourself) 
your friend’s avenger ? Have the comfort to 
know your vengeance has been complete.” 





The next day Lessing resolved to know his} 


about the subject so near to his heart than he: 


I saw that yowadmired me I did not undeceiye 
you, as I should have done another man; | 
thought I would Jet you ‘find the facts out for 
yourself. Do you think it was unpardonable? 
Do you think I had no justification ?” 

She smiled, and there was a cruel light in her 


eyes. 

“Tf Alice Richmond died,” he exclaimed, 
“because I cast her off, finding I had no love 
to give her; yes, east her off—get ail you can 
out of these words—you ‘are not so easily freed 
from me as I was freed from her. You have 
kindled a fire which you shall quench or burn 
in. You must, you shallhave me. I will haunt 
you day and night; and though I died to-nicht 
my ghost should haunt you.” 

“7 am frightened of no man,” she answered, 
calmly, “and I-don’t believe in ghusts.” 

He took her hand between both of his, and 
though she had just said that she was frightened 
of no man, she dared not when she met his eyes 
withdraw it. 

*T love, love you,” he pleaded. | * You have 
made a new world for me.’ Life had grown to 
be with me only death in life-till I met you; 
then, for the first time, I knew really what life 
meant. I will not live to dieagain:! Helen, be 
merciful. Promise that you will try to love me. 
Oh, my love, I love you so desperately! If you 
are not mine:wholly, then love of you will drive 
me mad. You do not dream what it is to love 
as I love you.” 

«'Tinat I concede willingly,” she answered; 
“ but these fires quickly burn themselves out, 
and leave no trace behind.” 

“This fire will never smoulder, never be ex- 
tinguished.” 

“So they-say in novels.” 

**For God’s sake, Helen, don’t sneer!” 

“Tam not sneering, but I hate scenes.” 

She drew her hand away and rose, 

* Upon this subject neither you nor I can have 
anything more to say.” 

* Are you utterly without heart ?” 

“I don’t know; the question doesn’t particu- 
larly interest me.” 

He spoke no word, but held the door open for 
her to pass out. A minute after he followed. He 
went straight to his own room and packed. The 
afternoon delivery had brought him letters from 
London, and he excused his abrupt departure on 
the ground of important business. In a short 
time everything wasarranged. Heshook hands 
witn Mowbray, Mrs. Mowbray, and lastly with 
Helen. 

“Remember what I told you this morning,” 
he said, as he held her hand, ah, surely not for 
the last time. 

“ You told me so many things, and you know 
my memory is not good.” 

“* Good bye.” 

** Good bye ;’”’ and then he was gone. 

Arriving in London he went straight to his 
cham bers—to those same rooms he had entered 
that May morning when his whole heart was one 
fire of love for her, when the world seemed re- 
created; and it seemed to him now that love, 
stronger than ever, burned in his neart. But 
what of his future? He smiled grimly, recall- 
ing that he had once fancied himself a coid- 
natured man. 

Something was to be done, but what? 
How was hetowinherlove? Someiow orother 
it must be accomplished. He paced up and down, 
grappling with his fate—a struggle which is 
always a slightly unequal match, as he found be- 
fore the night was over. 

At length he could endure his rooms no more, 
and he dashed into the streets. The rain was 
pouring: down in torrents; a dreary northeast 
wind prevailed. ‘Though the blood burned in 
him, though his’ thoughts were all centred in 
one object, he took in a sharp and distinct sense 
of the crowded, wet London streets, the streets 
he knew so weil. 

They were the same streets, but they seemed 
to his fevered imagination like ghosts of their 
former selves seen:through a blood-red mist. 
The jingle of street pianos, the rolls of wheels, 
the voice of the passers-by talking one to anotner, 
had in them for him a hollow ring. In time ne 





“I designed no vengeance,” she said. ** When 


;came to the river. 
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There everything was still, except for the 
ceaseless pouring of the rain, and down that 
dark way of water lay the sea. Life was a dark 
river flowing to a darker sea. A violent fit of 
shivering took him, while at the same time his 
nands burned. He made his way back to his 
chamber, thinking that fever lay before him, in 
which conjecture he was right, for the mext 
morning his landlady found him delirious. 
After this he was conscious of nothing definitely, 
till he woke one night about the middie: of 
October. Someone was sitting by the bed, and 
a friendly voice asked : 

“You know me, old boy ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, in a faint whisper, for his 
strength was low. ‘“‘ You are Mowbray. Have 
I been ill long?” 

“More than a month; but you will be all 
right soon. Now swaliow some of this, and go 
to sleep again.” 

The sick man did as he was told. Nature 
came to his aid, and heslept long and profoundly. 

Day by day he gained strength, and by tue 
middle of November ‘was once more himself in 
podily health. 

But the fire of his' love burned only ‘more 
fiercely. He found out from Frank Mowbray 
that his mother and sister were going to winter 
in Paris, and he left England. at once for the 

bright French city. 

He met Miss Mowbray, for the first timeatter 
their parting, at’ the house of a mutual friend. 
A number of persons, both Nnglish and Prenen, 
were present. He snatched an opportunity of 
speaking to her, alone, in the corner’ of the 
room. 

“Are you surprised to see me ?” 

“No, not particularly. If you know-what is 
for your own comfort, I should think you would 
rather pass the winter in Paris than in London. 
I heara of you from my brother when you were 
ill. I was sorry to hear of your illness: What 
nice people there are here to-night, ane there 
not ?” 

“Shall you be at home to-morrow: afternoon 
if I eaii ?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“T shall come, then.” 

Then they were swept apart, to eome to- 
gether no more that night. 

The next afternoon he presented himself at 
the Mowbrays’ pleasant apartment, in one of 
the best quarters of Paris, but as Mrs. Mowbray 
was present all through his ‘visit it was,on the 
whole, a dull affair; only with his eyes could 
he express his worship of Heien. 

She seemed neither to like nor dislike him— 
to be simply indifferent to him ; and this in- 
difference was to him the hardest tning to be 
borne. 

In the course! of a few days fortune. favoured 

him. He met her in the Louvre, and she was 
by herself. It was near the hour of closing. 
Sne was standing before the Venus of Milo. 
_ “It always makes one think of Heine, doesn’t 
it?” she said; “* of how he must have felt when, 
for the last time, from his poor, broken body, 
his soul burned through his eyes on that supreme 
beauty that had long been his delight and made 
him feel that, bitter as life had been, it had still 
been worth living.” 

“TI think I love it almostas much as the great 
German did,” he replied. 

Then Miss Mowbray turned away. 

“I am going now,” she said. 

“You will drive home, I suppose ?” 

“No; I sitall' walk.” 

“If I may 1 will walk Lack with you.” 

“ I shall be extremely glad.” 

They walked along for some time in silence. 
At last he said, suddenly : 

“I wish you'd hate me.’ 

“Do you? Whatadroliidea! I would ifI 
—_ to oblige you; but I don’t think I 
could.” 

“You only scorn me ?” 

“I do not respect your behaviour to women 
certainly.” 

“ Bat I tell you I ama changed man.” 

“ Perhaps .so; yet, but for you, my friend 


swered, fiercely. “Helen, I am growing des- 
perate. You must.give me hone; you must 
come to care something for me.” 

“* Must 1?” she answered, indifferently. ‘IE 
you have the power of changing my nature I 
suppose I shall.” 

At the door of her hotel he left ner, and turned 
away, more deeply fascinated, more terribly in 
love than ever. 

She was the one interest pf his life; in her 
allhis thoughts centred, His love grew almost 
a madness; he could not sleep at night for 
means of her. He baeame wild and baggard- 

ooking. 

Toward the end of wi the Mowbrays 7ze- 
turned to England and «went direstly to their 
house in the country. Ofcourse Lessing left 
Paris at the same time; but as they did not 
ask him to visit them he had'to pass two 
whole months without seeing Helen; still he 
knew that in the season they should meet., In 
time he thought his persistent love must 
triumph. 

He was right; they did meet, and it was in 
the lobby of a theatre. He had been watching 
her all thtough the performance, feeding his 
eyes greedily upon her. Beside herself and 
motner there was in their box a tall, handsome, 
intellectualslooking man, whose attentions 
were extreme, This fact made Lessing’s blood 
boil. 

“T have not seemyon for some time,” he be- 
gan,as they-meton the way out; “ but you see 
we are fated to. come together.” 

The man of the was introduced as Mr. 
Clifford. The twé men did not seem to regard 
each other with favour. 

‘“‘ Shall you be at the:Grays’ to-morrow ?”’ she 
asked. 

“T shall.” 

“Then we shall meet there.” 

Just then their carriage was called and they 
passed out ‘to it. 

When he entered the Grays’ drawing~ 
late the next night, light, brilliant. dance music 
was sounding through it. He at once caught 
sight of Helen Mowbray. She was dancing: 
with tne man he had observed at the theatre cn; 


night. 

Lessing was standing with his eyes:following 
her movements, wisen.a well-known and cheery 
voice accosted him. 

“Well met, old boy.” It was Frank Mow-. 
bray, whom he had not seen for sometime. 
“ What has become of youail this while:?” he; 
added. 
Lessing replied somewhat absently. He was 
thinking that to-night he wasin the very room 
where he had first met the woman who was to 
be the one love of his life. Just there, where 
he was then standing, had they stood that night. 
Later on he had managed to get hera seatina 
quieter part of the room. There was a tide of 
people between it and himself now, but yonder 
was the very corner. The rooms were flooded 
to-night ; there would be no chance for a quiet 
word. 
“A lot of people here,” remarked Mowbray. 
* I suppose I must plunge into the midst of them 
soon. Been here long ?” 
“No; I have only just come.” 
‘How do you like the look of my future 
brother-in-law? There’s plenty of him, isn’t 
there ?” 
“What do youmean?” Lessing rejoined, 
turning white as death, while his heart gave a 
great bound. 
“Why, my dear boy, it’s easy enough to make 
out, surely ;” then, regarding the changed face 
of his friend, the truth flasned upon him, and 
he wondered tbat he had never suspected it be- 
fore. 
“You are not well, old fellow,” he said, 
kindly. ‘‘The heat of the room has knocked you 
over; come with me and have a glass of cham- 
pagne.” 
“As many as you like,” the other answered, 
witha forced laugh, making a desperate attempt 
to be gay. 
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and the latter were fanning themselves. As 

usual, a group of admirers clustered about Miss 
| Mowbray. Lessing had not partaken sparingiy 
| of champagne, and thronen this group ne made 
bis way confidently. He vove nimselé weil, and 
there was a defiant lignt in his eyes. 

“T hope I’m not too iate for a waltz with 
you,” he said. 

“No,” sne answered; “I think you're just in 
time. I did not mean to dance the next waltz, 
bat an old friend is not to be refused; besides 
that, you are an unusualiy good waltzer.” 

The music struck up avain, and in a moment 
more Helen was borne awsy in toe dance. It 
seemed to Lessing as ifhe were aimost wad witn 
joy. He forgot everything But the delight of 
holding her warm, breathing vexury so ciose to 
him, 

“ Are you 
whisper. 

** Happy and sorry too.” 

“Sorry for wnat ?” 

“Sorry for you. J know what it means 
now.” 

“Do you think what you dream of will come 
to pass P” he said, speaking under his. breath. 

“« Most certainly 1 do.” 

“ But it will not.” 

“ Will it not ?” she answered, dreamily, Life 
to her then wag and lovely and myste- 
rious. Her heart was:very full of pity for tne 
man whom she was beginning to feailise that 
she, baa : 

When the waltz was over he.drew her away 
to a little room. ¢lose by, which was quite un- 
occupied. for the moment; 1 

“« Here you will finda seat,” he-said, “How 
splendidly ‘beautifil you look to-night. A great 
deal too beantiful-to‘be any man’s wife except 
‘mine, and only mineibeeguse I worsbip you as 
-you.deserveito be worshipped. I am your fate, 
as you.are mine. Do you think you can escape 
‘from that fact? Do-youthink you can fy from 
me? I would féllow you to tne ends of the 
sorid, Sometimes I think you are a saint; 


happy ?” he asked her, in a 





sometimes I think you are a veautiful fiend ; 
but always you dominate my life. The sound 
of your voice makes. me faint with happiness 
‘and wonder that, amything so beauciful should 
‘belong-to'this world ofours. My hand remembers 
the touch:of yours till it clasps itagain. Just 
now, when my arm was round you, I thought 
you.must have neardabove the music tne beating 
of my heart, I was so filled and turi'led with 
deligious itement.” 

“Hush! you mustn’t say such things to me 
now.” 

“ Nay, but I will tell you how I love you. I 
look at men who can love other women with a 
kind of dull wonder. In you all opposing 
charms are reconciled. In you is the sun of 
every man’s desire.” 

He glanced round quickly to see that no one 
was by, then he caught botn her hands and 
kissed them passionately. 

«Helen, Iam mad witi love for you; mysoul 
burns as ina fire. Don’t you nity me?” 

“Yes, Ido pity you; puttase me back now, 
please.” 

In a few days’ time people began to say that 
Lessing had either taken to drink or was go- 
ing mad. He could hardly understand himself. 
A desperate excitement, keen almost as sharp 
pleasure, had come upon him. He siept little, 
indeed hardly ar ali; but his strengtn did not 
fail him. When would tne reaction come? 
When it did it would be something to be 
dreaded. 

One very hot, still June night, while Miss 
Mowbray was enjoying herself very much at a 

ball, her hostess came to her with rather a grave 
face. 

«‘ My dear,” she said, “a messenger from the 

Great Central Hotel nas just arrived with a 

letter for you.” 

Helen turned pale as she took the letter— 

paler still when she saw it was in her brother’s 

handwriting. She broke the sealand read : 





When the two friends returned from the re- 
fresnment-room the music had ceased, the wen } 





mighs have been living now.” 
You make me hate her memory,” he an- | 





were paying the women stupid compliments, 


“J wave had an accident; excuse yourself to 
Lady White, and drive at once to the Great 
Central Hotel.” 
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(“spzax!’ HE CRIED. “I CANNOT BEAR SUSPENSE! LIFE OR DEATH !’’] 


In a few minutes more she was on her way. 
The horses went at their best pace, still the 
drive seemed to her interminable. 

At length the carriage drew up in front of the 
Great Central Hotel. 

“You will wait,” she said to the coachman, and 
then asked to be shown to Mr. Mowbray. 

“You will say Miss Mowbray, if you please.” 

They passed down a thickly-carpeted pas- 
sage. 

“ This is Mr. Mowbray’s sitting-room, madam,” 
observed a servant of thehotel. Asthey pause 
in front of a door he threw it open and announced 
* Miss Mowbray.” 

It wasa handsome, spacious apartmentin which 
she found herself. On the tablé stood fruit and 
wine. On the sofa, with his face buried in the 
cushions, lay a figure. 

“Frank,” she said, coming over to him, “ what 
is it? What is the matter? Speak to me; 
look at me.” 

Suddenly the figure turned and fronted her, 
and she uttered a cry of horror to see—not her 
brother, but Lessing. 

«You seem surprised,” he said, and passing 
swiftly before her helocked the doorand removed 
the key. 

“Tam surprised and outraged. The letter, 
then, was a forgery ?” she asked. 

“Tam compelled to own that it was. Your 
brother is away for the night. No harm has 


been done. It was inevitable that I should have | 


an interview with you in private. Sitdown,my 
beautiful queen.” 

** How dared you ?” she cried, scorn and hate 
flashing from her eyes. 

“Helen, pity me. I am distracted by my love 
for you.” 

“TI did pity you; but do vou think a woman 
would ever forgive a fraud of this kind? Never, 
I tell you, never! If you would preserve one 
fraction of self-respect you will instantly release 
me from the offence it is to be in the same room 
with you.” 

“You carry it with a hich hand, but it will 
not do,” he said. 

** Will you not free me ?” 

“Not till you have heard all I have to 
say.” 

«Then will you be as brief as possible ?” 

“Tt ‘will.’ 

She dropped into a chair, while he paced to 
and fro. 

«Helen, when I told you that you had kin- 
dled a fire which you must quench or burn in 
I knew what I said to be truth. You 
wronged me as a woman never yet has wronged 
a man.” 

** Your reason, if you please, for decoying me 
to this place? That is all I wish to know.” 

“That is what I was coming to. My reason 
for bringing you here was to tell you that you 
should marry me, or no one. Call me wicked, 





fiendish, what you will, but I will not tnink of 
you in another man’s arms.” 


“I told you some time ago,” she said, sneer. 
ingly,and rising, “that I have a dislike toscenes, 
I have no fear of you. I shall marry tne man [ 
love, and who loves me.” 

“Will you swear to your fidelity?” he 
asked. 

**T will,” she answered, seriously. “I swear 
by the God who I believe guides and governs 
this world, and before whom we shail all appear 
and be judged ; by my unshakablie belief in the 
life hereafter; by everything I hold sacred~ 
most solemnly, that I will marry no man bat 
one, the man I love. I have heard what you 
have to say; will you now consent to free 
me ?” 

“This is the only way in which I will free 
you,” he said, coming close to her and draw- 
ing from his pocket a smail pistol. “One cry 
for help, and you are dead on the spot.” 

With a low moan she shrank away in terror, 
hiding her blanched face in her hands. What 
could she do? She looked into his eyes, and 
saw a strange glitter inthem. For sometime 
there was perfect silence; somewhere a door 
closed—that was all. How pitiful, how almost 
abject, she looked now; she who but a little 
while ago had borne herself so proudly. At 
length she said, in a whisper: 

** Come here, please.” 

He went over to her. She twok both his 
hands and looked up at him with her great, 
beautiful eyes full of mute prayer. 

“T’m in your power, I know,” she began; 
**but for God’s sake be merciful. Iam happy. 
I want to live, and to marry the man I love. 
This madness of yours will pass, and then we 
shall both be happy. Oh, spare me! spare me! 
See, I will be tender to you. You may put 
your arms round me, and I will Kiss you. Are 
my kisses nothing to you ?” 

“ Don’t tempt me,” heanswered. “I brought 
you here that you might make your choice be- 
tween marriage witn me or death; you have 
chosen death.” 

He filled her a glass of wine, but she put it 
from her. Her face, white with terror, must 
have looked all the more ghastly in contrast 
with her ball-dress and the diamonds sparkling 
on her neck. 

“No,” she cried, springing up and reaching 
out her hands tohim, “I nave not chosen deatn. 
I repent of the foolish oath I took. I will 
marry you. There, let us go;” and she moved 
to the door with feverish haste. 

“It is too late,” he answered. “I made you 
take that oath to try you. CanI think that a 
woman believing in God and religion would 
break such an oath? No; you would break 
your promise to me, which you would be quite 
justified in doing.” 

**You don’t know me,” she pleaded. “ You 
don’t know with what terror I snrink from 
death. Besides, the very desperation of this 
action makes me feel, as I never did feel till 
now, how you do love me! Do you want to 
throw meaway? I teil youl wiil marry you; 
you have wakened a new self in me.” . 

He stood for a moment with a light of hope 
gleaming in his eye. ‘ 
«If I could only believe you,” he said, losing, 
for the moment, consciousness of everythimg but 
hope. For her purpose that one moment was 
enough. 

As swiftly as a panther which has been unseen 
lurking round her prey springs upon it at last, 
strikes and captures it, so sprang this woman 
upon the man in front of her. Her teeth fast- 
ened his hand, out of which sne wrenched 
the pistol, discharging its conteuts in the alr, 
while at the same time she cried desperately for 
help. 2 
“There’s no occasion for violence,” remarked 
the man. ‘“ No man is a match for a woman; 
you have vanquished me.” 

Then the doors were burst open. 7 
Totne charge brought against him Lessing 
made no defence; but after all it was to a mad- 
house, and not a jail, that he was consigned. 
Those of his friends who knew him intimately 
were not surprised to learn that insanity was 
in his family. 








So ended Miss Mowbray’s experiment. 
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OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—>—_—. 


Tar CravaT,—In 1660 a regiment of Croats 
arrived in France, and a part of their singular 
costume excited the greatest admiration. The 
common soldier wore a neckcloth made of com- 
mon lace, the officers one of muslin, or silk, the 
ends being arranged like a rosette, or ornamented 
with a button ora tuft, which hung gracefully 
on the breast. This new necktie, which confined 
the throat very slightly, was first called a Croat, 
afterwards corrupted into Cravat. The Cravats 
of the officers and people of rank were extremely 
fine, and the ends were embroidered or trimmed 
with broad lace; those for the lower orders were 
suosequently made of cloth or cotton; or at the 
pest of black taffeta plaited. The Cravats of 
the lower orders at that period were fastened 
behind the neck with two small strings, and 
when these strings a little later were replaced 
by clasps, or a buckle, the Cravat then changed 
its name and was knownasa stock. This latter 
variation of the Cravat proper was always a 
favourite with the military profession, especially 
the officers. 

Gigantic Tuns.—Who has been to Heidel- 
berg and not gone to see the, celebrated tun? 
No wine lover certainly. This Goliah of a tun 
supplanted an older one and was built in the 
year 1751. It is thirty-two feet long, twenty- 
four feet broad, and seventy-two in circum- 
ference; it will hold two hundred and thirty 
tuns, three barrels, or 283,200 bottles. It is 
placed ina ceilar of good masonry,a flight of 
twenty-two steps leads'to the top, and here its 
dimensions are most striking to:a stranger. 
Then there was the tun of Tubingen, and that 
of Griiningen, near Hallenstadt. The Tubingen 
tun was twenty-four feet long and sixteen deep, 
and the other at. Griiningen tnirty feet long and 
eight deep. There was one at Kénigstein in the 
last century larger than either, made by General 
Kyaw, which held three thousand seven hundred 
hogsheads, It was seventeen Dresden ells long 
and twelve wide at the bung. It bore the fol- 
lowing inscription in Latin:—** Welcome, wel- 
come, traveller; admire this monument, dedi- 
cated to festivity in order to exhilarate the mind 
with a glass, in the year 1725, by Frederic 
Augustus, King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony, the father of his country, the Titus of 
his age, the delight of mankind. Therefore 
drink to the health of the Sovereign, the country, 
the electoral family, and Baron Kyaw, Governor 
of Konigstein, and if thou art able—according 
to the dignity of this cask, the most capacious 
of all casks—drink to the prosperity of the 
whole universe. So farewell!’ 

Hair Powprr.—Hair powder was invented 
for Louis XIV., when time had begun to “thin 
his fowing hair,” and when also “something 
grey did mingle with the brown.” It was not 
immediately introduced into this country, but 
was universally worn previous to the first French 
revolution. Every house of even moderate pre- 
tensions had its powdering closet, where the 
lady or gentleman enveloped in an ample peig- 
noir, and holding a hand-mask with glass or 
norn eyes, was submitted to the elaborate pro- 
cess of hair dressing. It was not enough that 
the powder should be plastered on with pomatum. 
The effect to be produced was that of a very 
fine snow storm, and for this purpose there was 
provided an engine like a large wooden squirt, 
Which puffed the powder up into the air, whence 
it was to subside gently upon the head of the 

beau,” or “belle,” whom it was intended to 
decorate. Once deposited in this manner it be- 
came incumbent upon its wearers to eschew all 
movements less stately than the graceful minuet 
de la cour for fear of deranging a head dress 
wnich had cost so much time and trouble to 
complete, It is reported of the Duke of Kent, 
when Governor of Gibraltar, that he would re- 
coznise only one hair-dresser as sufficiently 
Pye to operate upon the heads of his officers 
of the Royals, and expected every one of them 





to appear in full dress at morning parade, which 
was,then held at sun-rise. It was therefore 
necessary that the favoured friseur should com- 
mence his operation on the junior subaltern 
overnight, who, poor boy! had consequently to 
sleep in a chair, or on his face, for fear of dis- 
arranging his queue. The first blow inflicted 
upon hair powder was Pitt’s powder tax, but the 
coup de grace came from a very different 
quarter. When our army went to Spain the 
authorities of the Horse Guards actually at 
length perceived that pig-tails and powder 
were not essential to victory, and that soldiers 
could march and fight quite as well without pig- 
tails as with. 

Hinpoo Funrrat Ceremony.—Another cere- 
mony, “ Which I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing,” says a lady traveller to India, “was the 
funeral of an old Hindoo woman. From the 
time she was known to be near death she was 
surrounded by a number of women, who set up 
periodically a dreadful howling and crying. 
Presently came other groups, and they set up 
the same noise as soon as they came in sight of 
the house. They then went in, but the men sat 
down quietly outside. In the course of a few 
hours the body was brought out and wrapt in a 
white linen cloth and laid upon the bier to be 
borne by the men to the place of burning. One 
of the men carried a vessel with charcoal and a 
piece of lighted wood, in order to kindle the 
funeral pile with the domestic fire. The women 
remained at home, and with the assistance of 
a hired mourning woman kept up the above 
loud lamentation, striking themselves on 
the breast and bowing their heads in time 
with one another, and with a jerking motion 
like that of a doll upon wires. On the follow- 
ing morning the visits were repeated, the men 
remaining as before outside the house, but 
every time a group of women approached going 
to the door and announcing them. , The chief 
mourner then made her. appearance to receive 
them. She threw herself on the ground with 
such violence that it might be feared she would 
not be able to get up again. The visitors then 
struck themselves vehemently with their fists 
and carried their hands to their heads. In the 
meantime the chief mourner got up again, and 
then she fell upon the neck of one after the 
other of her visitors in the most stormy manner, 
drawing at the same time the cloth that covered 
her head over that of her friend also, and both 
howling one against the other. All these move- 
ments were made with great rapidity, so that a 
good dozen of embraces were given in almost 
notime. It was not till sunset on the second 
day that a good meal put an end to the cere- 


mony, but during the whole two days refresh- | 


ments and toddy were plentifully distributed, so 
that with the addition of the pile a funeral be- 
comes an expensive affair. This funeral, too, was 
that of a poor woman.” The author then speaks 
of the funeral of a child. “I once met the 
funeral of a child where the body was covered 
with fresh beautiful. flowers, and a man carried 
it in his arms as tenderly as if it slept and he 
had feared awaking it.” 

Persian Breap Maxine.—Here in the Bazaar 
were the bakers making their bread in a very 
public fashion in the presence of their cus- 
tomers. They kneaded flour and water in wooden 
dishes to 4 dough, then parted it into small 
pieces and worked it out into a thin strip, which 
they stuck to the inside of a round clay pipe 
about eighteen inches in diameter and pernaps 
one-and-twenty in length; this was made hot 
and then sunk half its length in the earth and 
Lurning charcoal placed in it, so that the bread 
or cake was baked on both sides at once, on one 
by the hot pipe and on the other by the fire. 
These cakes, eaten hot, are said to be extremely 


Aw Eastern Lapy’s Tortet.—None of these 
ladies, says Shaw, take themselves to-be com- 
pletely dressed till they have tinged the hair and 
edges of their eyelids with the powder of lead 


ore. This operation is performed’ by dip- 
ping first into the powder a small wooden bodkin 


of the thickness of a quill, and then drawing it | 


afterwards through the eyelids over the ball of 
the eye. The women of the East, the same 


writer says, are never without their looking- 
glasses; they are so fond of them that they hang 
them upon their breasts and will not even lay 
them aside when, after the drudgery of the day, 
they are obliged to go two or three miles with a 
pitcher or a goat’s skin to fetch water. In other 
parts of Asia they wear looking-glasses on their 
thumbs, 

Frupat Custom.—It was a custom in feudal 
times to hang out a helmet on the castie, as a 
token that strangers were invited to enter and 
partake of hospitality. ; 








MEXICAN PICTURES. 


Tux dense population that is pressed together 
in the valley of Mexico and the country-like 
character peculiar to many parts of tne capital, 
bring always crowds of. boorish people into 
Mexico’s thoroughfares. Indians of pure blood, 
looking like disfigured gipsies, are constantly 
seen roving about. Husband, wife and child 
are trotting the same slow pace, stooping to the 
very ground and frequently carrying heavy loads, 
or the straw mattresses on which they have 
passed the previous night, on their way to the 
city. Passing the front of some ancient churcen 
or a decaying convent, we see the grades crowded 
with ugly-looking Indian women nursing their 
dirty little urchins. In the shade of some buiid- 
ing we see a happy family sharing the frugal 
meal, consisting of “ tortillas” (a cake baked of 
Indian corn) and some fruits; now and tnen 
they may even be seen indulging in the luxury 
of “trijolas” (reed beans), the national dish of 
the Mexican ; not very far from the hapr~ “at 
home” we notice a crowd of shabby-louxing 
young men lying on the ground smokiny and 
gambling at cards; the monotony of the viay is 
now and then interrupted by wild curses ora blow 
at him who has been found guilty of cheating his 
drowsy oempanions. 

Indians and Mestizzos, the broad-brimmed 
sombrero on their dust-covered heads, are leaning 
against the walls of some “fonda” (inn); they 
are shepherds or muleteers, who have brought 
cattle and goods from the interior and who are 
now gazing at all the splendours of the capital 
and beholding the wonders of them. ‘bey are 
daring-looking fellows, clad in dirty linen clotn- 
ing and a parti-coloured shawl, which they draw 
| closely around their neck and head when the 
| wind begins to blow, so that there is little to be 
| seen of their defiant faces. Pick-pockets and 


| thieves, wearing a mixtureof national and foreign 





|garb, are seen spying out an oppportunity 
| favourable to their profession. 
| Men and women of all ages and complexions, 
| boys and girls, besiege the coffee houses, annoying 
the pedestrian with their shrill voices, pressing 
him to buy a lottery ticket and gain the five or 
| ten thousand “ piros” that are drawn on the 
coming morn; vendors of matches and other 
| trifles follow you step by step till yon get rid of 
| them by spending a copper piece or two, but only 
| to be annoyed by others who have watched your 
| weakness and are anxious to have their turn also. 
| More pleasantthan these ticketand matcn sellers 
| are those who offer for sale small objects of art, 
| as waxen fruits of great beauty, artificial flowers 
land wooden and charcoal figures of perfect 
| workmanship; tiny little figures representing 
| scenes of everyday life, beautiful birds on card- 
| board and different kinds of featner work are to 
| be obtained at very low prices. 

A charming picture are the flower-girls, who 
are busy composing their abundant stock of the 
very finest flowers into tasteful nosegays, in 
which we find a great variety of roses and the 
ladies’ favourite, the dark blue. viclet—flowers 
that nature offers usall the year round. Tasteful 
garlands, flower baskets that would make the 
London florists rave, charm the buyer’s eyes; 
nosegays of all dimensionsand the delicate flower 
for the dandy’s buttonhole are to be purchased 
at very low prices. For flowers the Mexican has 
‘a well-pleasing weakness, and the love of flowers 
‘ig one of the qualities that the Spaniard has 
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inherited from his Moorish conquerors.and has 
brought with him to Mexico. Old matrons and 
young ladies, eyeing the passer-by from the bal- 
cony, all have their hair and dress adorned with 
fresh flowers. 

The fruit vendor makes a fine display of his 
stock on the ground or in his primitive shop. 
Apples, pears, strawberries, peaches, apricots, 
Turkish and Indian. figs, the growth of the tem- 
perate climate, are to be seen lying together with 
the golden orange, the yellow lemon, bananas, 
ananas, mangoes, and the delicious chirimoya, 
productions of the torrid zone. Those who are 
tond of a cooling draught may apply to one of 
the numerous water stands, where inoffensive 
mixtures of water and ananas, lemon and other 
juices, are served tothe caller fora pennya glass. 
While sipping our nectar we notice two or three 
old Indian women, half-naked, who press witha 
round stone the juice out of thefruit. Chocolate 
and cocoa are served as well atthe stands. Tra- 
velling cooks with their two-wheeled kitchens are 
to be found in every street, and they serve their 
dishes to those who give them a call; yet a 
foreigner would scarcely be pleased with the acid 
Spanish pippin or the baked sweet potatoes and 
other dishes, as they are generally spiced with 
a good deal of dirt. 








TIGHT SHOES. 


Tae wearing of shoes which compress and 
Gistort the feet is a singularly injurious custom. 
Suppose it is said that nime-tentns of the feet 
were rendered misshapen by the boots and 
shoes worn, the statement wouldseem extreme, 
but it would be within the truth. The pointed 
shoe or boot is the mostsignal instanceof a mis- 
chievous instrument designed for the torture 
of feet. In this shoe the great toe is forced out 
of its natural line toward the other toes, 
giving a reverse curve from what is natural 
to the terminal part of the inner side of tie foot, 
while all the other toes are compressed together 
toward the great. toe, the whole producing a 
wedge-like form of foot which is altogether 
apart from the natural. Such a foot has lost its 
elasticresistance; such a foot has lost thestrength 
of its arch toa very considerable degree ; such 
a foot, by the irregular and unusual pressure on 
certain points ofits surface, has become hard 
at those points, and is easily affected with corns 
avd bunions. Lastly, such a foot becomes 
badly nourished, and the pressure exerted upon 
it interferes with its circulation and nutrition. 
It ceases to be an instrument upon which the 
body can sustain itself with grace and with easi- 
ness of movement, even in early life; whiie in 
mature life and in old age it becomes a foot 
which is absolutely unsafe, and which causes 
much of that irregular, hobbling tread which 
often renders so peculiar the gait of persons who 
have passed their meridian. 

It sometimes happens fora time that these 
mistakes in regard to the boot and shoe are in- 
creased by the pjan of raising the heel and letting 
it reston a raised impediment of a pointed shape. 
Anything more barbarous can scarcely be con- 
ceived. By this means the body, which should 
naturally be balanced on a most beautiful arch, 
is placed on an inclined plane,-and is only pre- 
vented from falling forward by the action of the 
muscles which counterbalance the mechanical 
error. But all this is at the expense of lost 
muscular effort along the whole line of the mus- 
cular track, from the heels actually to the back 
of the head—a loss of force which is absolutely 
useless and exhausting and painful, In addition 
to these evils arising from the pointed heel boot 
there are yet two more. In the first place, the 
elastic spring of the arch being broken by the 
heel, the vibration produced by its cohtact with 
the earth at every step causes a concussion 
which extends along the whole of the spinal 
column, and is sometimes very acutely felt. In 
tne second place, the expanse of the foot being 
limited, seizure of the earth by the foot is incom- 
plete both in standing and in walking, so that 





it becomes a new art to learn how: to stand 
erect or to walk with safety. ‘ 








A REMARKABLE PONY. 


A WELI-AUTHENTICATED and extraordinary 
case of the sagacity of a Shetland pony has just 
come under our notice. A year or two ago a 
gentleman, a school teacher, imported one of 
these little animals from Shetland, on which to 
ride to and from school, his residence being a 
considerable distance from the school buildings. 
Up to that time the animal had been unshod, 

‘some time afterward the owner had it shod 
by the parish blacksmith. The other day the 
blacksmith, whose smithy is a long distance 
from the school-teacher’s house, saw the pony, 
without halter or- anything upon it, walking u 
to where he was working. Thinking the anima 
had strayed from home he drove it off, throwin 
stones after the beast to make it run homewar 


This had the desired effect for a short time, but 


the blacksmith had only got fairly to work once 
more in the smithy when the pony’s head again 
made its appearance at the door. On proceeding 
a second time outside to drive the pony away 
the man, with a blacksmith’s instinct, took a 
look at the pony’s feet, when he observed that 
one of its shoes had been lost. Having made a 
shoe he put it on, and then waited to see what 
the animal would do. Fora moment it looked 
at the blacksmith as if asking whether he was 
done, then pawed once or twice to see if the 
newly-shod foot was comfortable, and finally 
gave a pleased neigh, erected his head and 
started home ata brisk trot. The owner was 
also exceedingly surprised to find the animal at 
home, completely shod, the same evening, and 
it was only on calling at the smithy some days 
afterwards that he learned the full extent of his 


pony’s sagacity. 
——————————~—~E>—_e===— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A 2iur shark, nearly eight feet long, has 
just been captured by fishermen off tie Isle of 

fight. 

A uapy has placed the sum of £250 at the 
disposal of the Committee of the Homes for 
Working Girls in London towards the founding 
of.a home in the south of London to be called 
Garfield House. 

An. enterprise is on foot to produce paper, 
bagging, carpets, and the finer qualities of linen 
and silken goods from the fibrous plants that 
grow spontaneously and in great abundance 
over the vast prairies of western Texas. 

Tuer British Secretary of Legation at Buenos 
Ayres expresses “‘ painful surprise” at finding 
that all the steel rails now being laid on the 
Great Andine Railway are. French, ordered last 
year from the Creusot works at the price of 
about £10 a ton, at a time when similar and 
better rails were obtainable from England for 
less than £7 a ton. Mr. Egerton adds that he 
is able to cite similar instances. — 

Ar Cosely some strange revelations were 
made at the inquest held on the bodies of 
Caroline Cross and Thomas Hobley, who had 
met their death by drowning. It was stated 
that during the past 12 months Cross had 
four times been rescued from drowning, and 
recently she fell off a bridge 10 feet high into 
the canal and was drowned. Hobley also fell 
into the canal and was drowned. He within a 
short time had lost three brothers and one 
sister by drowning. 

Sr. Croup, one of the favourite resorts of 
English tourists, is soon to be invested with 
even a more particular interest forthem. The 
palace, which ever since the war of 1870 has 
been a mere heap of ruin, is to be demolished 
and an edifice constructed on its site which it 
is hoped may some day prove a rival to the 
famous building at Sydenham. This decision 





is due to the initiative of the Council-Generaj 
of the Seine-et-Oise.! The Ministry of Fine 
Arts has approved of the plan, and the nece:. 
sary funds have been voted. ‘This new crystai 
palace will, in all probability, be completed by 
next summer. 

Ir is singular that the titles of three recently 
created peers should have been selected from 
three Kentish villages almost adjacent to each 
other, viz., Cranbrook, Hothfield, and Brabourne. 

Tueex or four years.ago ladies took to'wearing 
capes. They were first a kind of exagverated 
collarette, then they grew bigger, then they 
became capes. Other furs have more recently 
been introduced, but the original idea was 
black; black with a smooth, glossy surface. 
There was actually a ‘difficulty in getting a 
sufficient mamber of smooth, black furred 
animals to surrender their coats; but in one of 
the Midland counties there existed a breed of 
black-skinned rabbits, whose furs came, most 
unfortunately for. them, to be most fashionable, 
and such has been the demand that the supply 


| of these rabbits has failed andthe tribe become 


almost extinct. ‘The black cat is now disap- 


pearing. 

A WINDFALL is a phrase lightly used and gene- 
raliy suggesting a stroke of luck. But there are 
windfalls which bring only loss and no gain to the 
owner of property. Such was the storm of tie 
14th of October—the great storm, as it will long 
continue to be known as. It is supposed that at 
least 100,000 great trees, all giants of tie forest, 
have been blown down in the principal parks of 
England. 

Iv is stated that during his year of office the 
ex-Mayor, Alderman McArthur, entertained up- 
wards of 20,000 guests. 

Ir is now definitely settled that an Australian 
cricket team will visit England during 1882. [i 
is intended that the matches shall be of a nigher 
class than those of the preceding trips, and that 
they will be seen three or four times both at 
Lord’s and the Oval. They will also play the 
principal counties, and it is to be hoped tnat the 
eleven will take part in one of the matches of 
the Canterbury Cricket Week. 

Tue steamship Diana, a yacht of only 140 
tons register, left Glasgow in July for tie 
Labrador coast, where the rivers swarm with 
splendid salmon, and during August her crew 
caught and stored away inthe freezing-room on 
board 6,000 fish, weighing im all 31 tons, thus 
averaging 14lb. or 16lb. per “fish. With her 
frozen cargo the. Diana left Labrador early in 
September, and when she puiled up in the 
West India Dock, and’ the frozen room was 
opened, the. 6,000 salmon were found in a most 

rfeet condition. To test the quality of the 
fish and the success of the refrigerating process 
a‘number of the salmon were taken out, soaked 
for an hour or two in cold water’ to get tne 
frost out, and when the ‘fish were cooked it was 
declared impossible to tell the difference between 
them and the freshest and cleanest run fish 
which passes from the pool directly to the 
kettle. The flesh was deciared to be quite firm 
and pure in colour, the flavour ‘absolutely unim- 
paired, and the “‘ curd” exhibited itseif as freely 
and richly as upon the flakes of a seasonabie 
Tay fish. 

A FEW days ‘ago a lady who was passing 
through the great cemetery of Pére Lacnaise 
remarked another lady kneeling in an attitude 
of complete misery at one of the tombs. Her 
long veil and other crape-covered garments 
showed ther to be a widow, and the first-men- 
tioned lady, who had:also lost her husoana, 
though at a much earlier date, was totcned oY 
the profound grief of the fair mourner. Ob- 
serving that after the lapse of some hours she 
still remained in: the same ‘position, avsoroed 
in the same occupation, she accosted ber wits 
words of consolation, and learned that she was 
the Countess de Montrond, arrived’ in Paris to 
visit the tomb of the deceased count. Exp!a- 
nations followed, in the course of ‘whicn the 
younger widow displayed a telegram received 
from the country, ‘announcing the despatcn to 
her of a:remittance for 2,000 francs. The money, 
of course, had not arrived, and the countess was 
in great embarrassment. Her new friend cou! 
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not do more at the moment than lend her 700 
francs ; but this was done with alacrity, and the 
elder lady promised to call on the younger at 
ner hotel. The Countess de Montrond has not 
peen heard of since. i 

Tux following story is told respecting a certain 
American prima donna, now fat and forty as 
well as fair. During her professional tours the 
lady with her mother always contrived to 
exclude all other members of the troupe, and all 
other fellow-passengers as well, from the Pull- 
wancar they occupied, where various little viands 
were cooked on the stove for the delectation of 
thetired singer. So one night Mrs. and Miss 
X—— found themselves im a carriage with a 
solitary gentleman enveloped in a huge greatcoat 
and voluminous comforter. How were the ladies 
to get rid of this prior tenant who had theright 
of possession in his favour? Mrs. X—— was 
a woman of resources, however; so she estab- 
lished her daughter in a corner, wrapped her 
in a shawl, and then advancing towards the 
masculine personage said: “I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I think it my duty to inform you that 
my daughter is just recovering from a severe 
attack of smallpox.” <“ Oh! that makes no 
difference to me,” responded the gentleman, 
briskly; “I’m just out of the hospital. with it 
myself.” Never on the stage had. Miss X-—— 
made so swift an exit as that which she made 
irom the carriage on hearing that startling 
announcement, and her mother was not slow to 
follow. 

Tux saloon-car fitted up for Mme. Patti and 
Signor Nicolini in their present trip throughout 
the United States includes a. complete apartment 
with saloon, reading-room, dining-room, bed- 
room, kitehen, etc., so taat the celevrated artistes 
will be saved the inconvenience of hiring rooms 
in any of the towns they may visit. Mme. 
Patti will return to ber railway carriage every 
evening after the performance and will take her 
meals there. 

‘luz expense which has to be incurred by a 
lord mayor of London is now so great that we 
are not likely ever again to see any man allowing 
himse:f to be elected twice to fill the position, 
even it the livery desired to confer that honour 
upon him. Sir Francis Truscott’s year of office 
cost him £20,000 over and above the £10,000 
allowed by the Corporation for expenses, and 
Hi. M‘Arthur’s outlay will not amount to much 
ess. 

Me. Sms Rezves’s hour of retirement has 
come, but we are giad to hear that he is going 
to voluuteer his services to train young vocalists 
of promise, and so to continue the traditions of 


n@ earl, whose possessions in the north 
render nim already one of the richest of his class, 
fas just been informed that he is the inheritor 
oi a bequest consisting of an, extensive and 
select cellar of wines, a beautiful collection of 
0. china, some valuable plate, and rather more 

on £100,000 in Consois ! 

iT is said that if the Government do not 
Propose to compensate the Irish landlords out of 
tae public exchequer, Lord Eicho will bring in a 
Lill witn that object early next session. 

A REMARKABLE development of commercial 
travelling is projected by a City firm. They 
lave chartered a big steamer whith they propose 
to lt up specially with rooms for samples and 
“ettas tor pepresentatives of commercial housés, 
“24 Gespateh On a tour round the world. 

“AN attempt to introduce a new word skilfully 
and boldly made should not eseape attention. 

pears in a letter to the “ Times,’’ written 

e chairman of the United Telephone Com- 
pany, Who speaks of a “telelogue,” meaning a 
Pie sent by telephone. This seems shock- 
__9? DU pernaps is really not worse than “ tele- 
diddy ese? which we once shuddered and now 
R.. —e Romans expect a visit from the Prince and 
cs —r of Wales in May, during the time that 
Bhids mperor and Empress of Austria are in 
th - a Maclagan’s new book on rheumatism 
, tioin on Points out the cure as cleariy as the 
dalieks that terrible cjass of maladies which he 

Picts. Guided by the belief that Nature pro- 





vides the remedy near the source of the poison, | 


he sought it in the trees and plants peculiar to 
those low, damp localities in which therheumatic 
miasm seems most prevalent. The result has 
been the discovery of salacin, which he frankly 
informs those uninitiated in chemistry is simply 
a decoction or preparation of the bark of willow 
trees. Seven years’ experience in the use of 
this specific has convinced Dr. Maclagan that 
rheumatism in every form yields almcst invari- 
ably to its effects, and particularly that tne 
intense agony of rheumatic fever, instead of 
lasting for weeks or even months, may be 
reduced toa period of three or four days. If the 
experience.of others confirms this conclusion, the 
discoverer is to be congratulated on a great 
acquisition to medical science. 


«I WISH I KNEW.” 


Wuevw lost in doubt, 
And vexed with care, 
When night obscures 
Our pathway fair, 
No beacon light— 
No goalin view— 
We often say, 
“I wish I knew!” 


“Tf I could tell 
Which way to turn, 
Which place to take 
My bread to earn. 
From seed I’ve sown 
The summer through 
What fruit will come? 
I wish I knew !”’ 


Ais well may he 
Who tills the soil, 
And spends his days 
In honest toil, 
Dependent on 
‘Tbe sun and dew, 
Lay by and say, 
“I wish I knew!” 


Whate’er we plant 
With zealous bands 
In goodly soil, 
On fertile lands, 
Will, of its kind, 
Bring forth again— 
We have not sown 
Our seed in vain. 


Sometimes our harvests 
May be small. 
Why? God knows best 
Who feedeth all. 
Then let us trust 
Tne journey through, 
And still toil on 


As if we knew. M. A. K. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


THE memory ought to have a store-house, but 
many make it a lumber-yard. 

Ir is best not to dispute where there is no 
probability of convineing. 

To act upon a determination made in anger 
is like embarking in a vessel during a storni. 

Poverty often deprives a man of all spirit 
and virtue. It is bard for an empty bag to 
stand upright. 

TRUE popularity is not that popularity which 
is followed after, but the popularity which fol- 
lows after. 

WHEN a man has no design but to. speak the 
plain truth he may say a great deal in a very 
narrow compass. 

Innocent fun is as good as any. 
medicine is not always bitter, nor ia a thing 
wicked because it is agreeable. 


PLEASURE may be aptly compared to many 
| very great books, whicn increase in real value 
| in the proportion they are abridged. 

THE road to home and happiness lies over 
| small stepping-stones. Slight circumstances 
| are the stumbling-blocks of families. 

One of the best rules in conversation is never 
to say a thing which any of the company can 
reasonably wish had been left unsaid. 

We sleep, but the loom of life never stops ; 
and the pattern which was weaving when the 
sun went down is weaving when he comes up to- 
morrow. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srramep Puppine.—One cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of butter, three eggs, one cup of milk, 
three heaping teaspoonfuis of taking powder, 
and three cups of flour; steam One hour. 

Pumpkin Piz.—Three tabiespoonfuls stewed 
pumpkin, one tablespoonful fluur, one egg, a 
pinch of salt, a little ginger and other spice to 
suit the taste. Be careful to put in so little 
that the pie will not taste of any one in particu- 
lar. Take out of the oven as soon as the pie is 
well baked, which will be when it rises in an 
oval in the middle. 

CusTarp Piz.—Three eggs beaten well, two- 


| thirds coffee-cup of sugar, a pint of sweet milk, 


flavour; add a littie butter after it is poured 
into the pans. T'his makes two pies. 

Rairroap Cake.—One cup sugar, one of 
flour, four eggs, one teaspoonful and a haif 
baking powder, added the very last; spread 
very thin on a large pan; turn out on a towel 
when done; spread with jelly, and roll as close 
as possible. 

Bricuton Carg.—Take one pound of sugar 
and four ounces of butter, mix them together 
until they form a cream ; then take six eggs and 
mix them with the sugar and butter until the 
yolks are broken; then stir in three gills of 
milk, one pound of sifted flour, two heaping 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and a saltspoon- 
ful of salt; mix them together; stir as little as 
possible; and bake in jelly cake pans.in a quick 
oven. 


STATISTICS. 


Lonegvity in Evrorzr.—M. De Solaville 
analyses in the “‘ Revue Scientifique” tne re- 
sults of recent European censuses py ages, and 
the register of deaths also by,ages. If we strike 
a mean of the census from 1869 to 1872, we 
find that Europe (exclusive of Russia, ‘lurkey, 
and some small Southern States) possessed in 
1370 a mean population of 242,940,376, classed 
as follows from the point of view of advanced 
ages: 17,313,715 of more than 60 years, 79,859 
of more tnan 90, and 3,108 of more than 100 
years; i.e. 1 inhabitant in 12 of more than 60, 
1 in 2,669 of more than 90, and one in 62,503 
of more tnan 100. Women, M. Solaville finds, 
are more numerous in extreme old age than 
men, and the difference increases with the age. 
Tinus at G0 years the advantage is with the 
women in the proportion of 7 per cent,, at 90 
and above it rises to 45, amd with centenarians 
to 60 per 100. It is in Prance that we find the 
greatest relative number of imjabitants at the 
age of 60 and upwards; wut ix is not so for cen- 
tenarians, of which France nas iess than all the 
other States of Europe except Belgium, Den- 
mark and Switzerland. From a caicuiation of 
deaths by ages the result is reached tiat, to the 
total deaths, those,at the age of 90 and upward 
bore the following proportions to the countries 
named, and arranged aceoriing 10 the cecreas- 
ing order of importance: Great Britain, 9°73; 
Sweden, 7°39; France, 6:58: belgium, 6°07; 





Switzerland, 600; Helland, 447; lraly, 3°76; 
| Bavaria, 3°42; Prussia, 3°06; Austria,-2°61, The 
The best | result is in accordance with what we know of 
ithe mean age of the deceased in the same 


countries. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. G.—Leaves, as well as flowers, may be preserved by 
dipping them in melted paraffine, withdrawing them 
quickly. Be sure that the liquid is just hot enough to 
maintain its fluidity. ‘ 

R. S.—Hortense Eugenie Beauharnais, wife of Louis 
Bonaparte and Queen of Holland, was born in Paris, 
April. 10, 1783, and died at’ Arenberg, “Switzerland, 
October 5, 18387. She was the daughter of Alexander 
Beauharnais and Josephine, afterward wife of Napoleon. 
She became the wife of Louis Bonaparte in compliance 
with the wish of his brother Napoleon, but the union was 
not a happy one. After Holland was united with'the 
empire she lived in Paris a) from her husband, but 
the emperor would not allow them to be divorced, and it 
is said she led a dissolute life. Among her reputed 
lovers were the Count of Flahaut and the Dutch Ad- 
miral Verhuel, to whom is frequently attributed the 
paternity of Napoleon IIL. After the battle of Waterloo 
she lived mostly in Switzerland, devoted to the educa- 
tion of her children. Her eldest, Napoleon Louis, died 
in Italy about 1831. When Louis Napoleon was arrested 
in Strasburg in 1836, she interceded for him, and after 
his exile to the United States retired again to Switzer- 
land, where she was much admired for her talents and 
benevolence. 

A. H.—A solution of borax and water will generally 
help to remove fieshworms, but no outward application 
will prevent their recurrence unless some attention is 
paid to the diet. Avoid very rich, salt, or greasy food, 
and be regular in your general habits. 

E. A.—To get rid of cockroaches, strew equal parts of 
paris green and brown sugar about the places infested 
with them. 

P. B. Q.—A very fair vinegar may be made by mixing 
one quart of molasses and one of yeast with three 
gallons of warm water. Put the mixture into a keg or 
barrel with the bunghole open, but protected with gauze 
against insects. Int weeks it will be fit for use. 

C. R.—The warm bath may be taken at any time dur- 
ing the day; but itis better to employ it on an empty 
stomach, or before a meal rather than after one. 

8S. E.—Baptism is the ordinance of admission into the 
Christian Church, instituted by Christ, and practised by 
all sects professing Christianity except Quakers. St. 
John, the forerunner of our Saviour, is called the Baptist, 
as being the first who publicly baptized with a spiritual 
intention. Originally the people were baptized in rivers, 
but in the reign of Constantine, a.p. 319, they built in 
great cities pels, or places especially to baptize in, 
which in the eastern countries was done by dipping the 
person all over; in the western and colder parts they 
used sprinkling ; at first every church had not a baptis- 
tery belonging to it; our fonts answer the same pur- 


M. M.—Warts may be removed by frequently applying 
a small drop of acetic acid to the surface ; care must be 
taken, however, to prevent its touching the skin, as it 
will occasion pain and inflammation. 

G. W.—The origin of the Order of the Garter, the 
highest order of kuighthood in the world, has been 
variously given. Popular tradition ascribes it to Ed- 
ward II]., on the occasion of a court ball, at which he 
was dancing with the Countess of Salisbury. The lady 
accidentally dropped her garter; the king preied, it up, 
and, observing his courtiers smile, restored it with the 
words, ** Honi soit qui mal y peuse” (Evil to him who 
evil thinks), and shortly afterwards founded the Order 
as an incentive to chivalry among his knights. Another 
account states that the king founded it with the hope of 
attracting the best soldiers in Europe to his interest, 
and invited knights to the tournaments held at Windsor. 
In the battle of Crecy in 134 he is said to have given his 
garter for the signal of the battle, and afterwards, hav- 
ing been victorious by sea and by land, and having King 
David of Scotland a prisoner, in memory of these grand 
events instituted the Order on the 23rd of April, 1349. 
The original knights included Edward the Black Prince 
and twenty-four other knights selected from among the 
highest nobles in the land, among whom the names of 
Ear! of Salisbury and the Sir Thomas Holland who mar- 
ried the Black Prince’s widow are found. The Garter as 
now worn by the knights is of blue velvet bordered with 

Id, and has the above motto inscribed on it. Her 
ajesty wears it on the left arm. 


eminent publisher, the husband of Miss Braddon. 


Our Curistmas Numser, Price Twopence, including 972, will contain 
a Complete Story of thrilling interest by Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng, entitled 


THE WHITE NUN; OR, UNDER THE SNOW. 
Also will be commenced in 972 a Serial Story by the well-known 
author, Mr. Ernest Brent, entitled 


A LONG ESTRANGEMENT. 








THE MODERN YOUNG LADIES. 


I xxow I’m an old-fashioned body, but I’m not fool- 
ishly set in my ways; 

And I'd like to speak my mind about the young 
ladies of modern days; 

Their own grandmothers would not know them, and 
I’m lost in amazement mysel’, ‘ ? 

But whether the old or the younger ones are right I 
wish some wise person would tell. 


When I was a girl ’twas not esthetics but fine house- 
keeping that won men’s praise, 

And she was counted a notable woman who a good 
pie crust could raise— ‘ 

Who could make a tasty cordial, and who studied 
seasonings and ragouts; 

But the young ladies who manage the world to-day 
have very different views. 


My grand-daughter Polly says: “‘ Yes, indeed there 
are servants to bake and tofry : 

That cordials can now be bought in the stores, and 
that doctors don’t recommend pie; TJ 

That she knows better than waste her time distil- 
ling sweet waters and pomade, 

When there’s barbers and perfumers glad enough to 
follow the job as a trade.” 


And she plays Chopin and Beethoven; has a notion 
of Latin and Greek; ¢ 

And German, French and Italian, she says, “‘ every 
girl ought to speak.” 

She is writing a drama now, and she’s written half 
a dozen romances, 

And she’d think it “too shockingly slow” not to 
know all the new games and ces. 


When I look at the high art needlework, the sun- 
flowers, lilies.and cranes, 

At the won painted palettes and placques, I 
think girls are naething but.brains ; 

When I look at them fiuted and frilled, like pinks, 
laces, feat: and flowers in a mess, 

All pictures of “epochs,” and “styles,” and 
“schools,” I think girls are nothing but dress. 


But in spite of the dressing and playing and paint- 
ing, the truth must be told, and I'll say 

I ne’er saw housekeeping much better managed than 
just as it’s managed to-day ; 

And fathers, instead of admonishing girls, praise and 
humour them early and late; 

So maybe, I’m thinking, the young folks are right, 
and the old ones a bit out of date. 


For the modern lover is just as bad, his mistress is 
all of a queen— 

The most beautiful, brilliant, ethereal “‘type’’ that 
this world has ever seen ; 

He takes the housekeeping all on trust, while she 
sings him an exquisite song; 

And though I don’t understand it at all, the “‘trust’”’ 
very rarely is wrong. 


I was speaking about the girls of my time to a lover 
but ro 

And he said: “‘Ah, yes! Very excellent, ma’am; 
quite nice, I should think—in their way. 

The fact of the matter is, women are fair in every 
epoch and clime, 

But we get the creme de la creme of the sex in the 

ies of our own time.” 


Then in came Polly, all frizzes and bangs, pale gold 
colour, surah and lace, 

And he looked at her, and then looked at me, with a 
kind of triumphant face; 

And I wonder at Polly, and think of the past, till 
I’m lost in amazement mysel’ ; 

But whether the old or the young ones are best, I 
wish some wise body would tell. 


Frep and Epwrix, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Fred is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 





dark hair and — good-looking, loving, fond of music 
and dancing. . win is twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, good-lookmg, fond vf music 
and dancing. Resp must be bet twenty-two 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. 

. PouLr, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of sing- 
ing dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. 

Erxet and Mar, two friends, wo like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Ethel is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
May is tall, dark, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Respondents must be from eigateen 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Frayk and Lro, two frien would ‘like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. ik is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a loving a fond of home and music. 
Leo is eighteen, tall, dark, -looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 





COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Snowprop is responded to by—Andrew S., nineteen, 
fair, fond of home and children. 

Daisy by—George, twenty-two, tall, dark. 

MasEL by—Charlie, twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. 

ALFRED by—Alma, nineteen, medium height, fair. 

Oscar by—Kate, seventeen, tall, fair, of a loving dis- 

tion. 

Max by—Ellie, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

NzvitLe by—Dorothy E., seventeen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of singing. 

LIoNEL L Frpo) eighteen, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and music. 


ALL the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lowpox READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halipence, Light- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tux Lonvox Reaper, post free, Three Halfvence 
Weekiy; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lair anp Fasxiox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence eaca. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpow Reaprz. 
Price Four Shiliings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLz and InpEx to Vol. XXXVI., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 229 (November) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post tree, Kigutpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonvos kxeaper, 334, Strand, W.U. 


+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily autiors 
shouia retain copies. 


‘When no answer is given in the columns of the 
Lonpow REApDE® it must be understood the Editor is un- 
able to comply with the request made. 





London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor by 
Hervest Warxrns at 334, Strand, W.C. 





